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CLASS | SAWMILL. 


Mills of this class are mainly portable, and their average cut is about 200,000 feet a year. As 
the big mills finish their cut the small mills clear up ‘the more scattered and less accessible 
timber, r, and work in second growth. Class 1 contains nearly 70 per cent of the mills, but 
produces only 10 per cent of the cut. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


This report, so far as it relates to lumber production in 1920, is 


the latest of a series that had previously covered the period 1904 to 


yer ee 


1918, inclusive, with the exception of 1914.1. It is of wider scope 
than the rest of the series, for it contains not merely detailed statis- 
tics of the 1920 production of lumber, lath, and shingles in the conti- 
nental United States, but comparable figures from previous reports 
of the Forest Service and the Bureau of the Census back to 1870. 
In its interpretation of the significance of the decline in lumber pro- 
duction it goes far beyond its predecessors because of the growing 
need for emphasizing the effect of forest exhaustion upon the high 
prices and the diminishing production of lumber. 

In the decennial year 1920 the effort has been made to provide, 
in Tables 4 and 6, the most complete possible statement of compara- 
ble quantitative data for lumber production, by States and species. 
Table 4 is summarized to show production of the several ae ee 
regions for 50 years. In the years previous to 1870 lumber production 
was enumerated only by valuation, and Table 4a exhibits these 


} A detailed summary of the 1914 lumber production is given in Department of Agriculture Bulletin 506, 
which contains the figures for 1915. 
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_ valuations, thus compiling in one volume the entire lumber produc- 
tion figures of the Government which are regarded as sufficiently 
reliable and comparable for ordinary reference. 

Diagrams have been introduced to illustrate other features of in- 
terest, such as the national lumber production during the past cen- 
tury, production by the several lumbering regions for 50 years, 
numerous curves of production by species, the quantity and mill 
value of lumber consumed per capita since 1890, the trend of prices 
of yellow pine and Douglas fir, and the relation of annual growth to 
consumption. 
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PART I. SIGNIFICANCE OF DECLINING LUMBER PRODUCTION. 


In the recent statistics of American lumbering two years are 
‘signalized by events of outstanding significance both to the lumber 
industry and to the public which it serves. 

The first was 1907, when the highest point in lumber production 
was reached, and the production curve started on a long, steep, 
downward slant, the end of which can not be determined. 

The second was 1920. The census of that year has brought out 
three facts which are not only important but ominous when con- 
sidered in relation to each other and to the events of preceding years. 

1. Production continued to decrease in the face of an accumulated 
need for the use of lumber which is unparalleled. 

2. The average value of lumber at the mills continued to rise to a 
point far above the high mark set in 1919. There was, in fact, an 
upheaval of lumber prices such as has never before been experienced, 
culminating in a peak which dwarfed the previous peaks, and fol- 
lowed by a decline as rapid as the rise. This spectacular event is 
of more than passing interest, both as an historical fact and as a 
symptom of economic stress. Yet in fundamental importance it is 
far surpassed by the third fact, namely, that— 

3. Lumber production increased in 11 Western States, but only 1 
Eastern State cut more than in 1919. Im the other 36 States pro- 
duction decreased. ‘This is fresh evidence of the shift of the main 
center of lumber production from the southern pine belt to the West. 

t means not only that the great consuming centers of the East must 
haul a heavy percentage of their lumber twice as far as before, but 
- that we are now tapping our last reserve of virgin softwood 

orest. 

This change comes at the end of 300 years of exploitation. It 
touches the welfare of every individual in our growing population. 
What does the future hold for us?) What steps should be taken to 
meet national needs? The bare figures suggest questions of this 
kind but do not answer them. For that reason it is pertinent to 
discuss with the statistics of 1920 the related conditions in produc- 
tion, prices, and supply. 


LUMBER PRODUCTION DECREASED. 


_ The production of lumber in 1920 was 33,800,000,000 feet board 
Measure, which is 2.2 per cent less than the production in the previous 
year. ‘This, in itself, does not seem a great reduction. The feature 
of real meaning with regard to production is that 1920 shows one 
more slip downward, and that we have reached a point where the 
t is 27 per cent less than the peak production which occurred in 
1907. Figure 1 shows graphically the decline of the last 13 years. 
W hile it was not continuous, its trend is unmistakable and its amount 
notable. The average rate of reduction is 2 per cent per year. The 
decrease in 1920 was therefore approximately the average for the 
period since the peak. It was, however, considerably less than the 
iverage for the period since 1912, during which the downward slant 
has been more pronounced. 
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LUMIG.E IR: GU ie aia. 
UNITED STATES 


© Reported by Bureau of the Census 
U.S. Department of Commerce 

e Computed by the Forest Service 
U.S. Department of Agriculture 


Note: The records before and after 
1870 are not strictly comparable, but 
the earlier points are plotted for 
their historical interest. The first Census 
of Manufactures in!I810 shows 
production less than 94 million feet. 

An estimate by measure from this 
curve shows the production of lum- 
ber inthe United States during 

the past 100 years to be approxt- 
mately 1708 billion feet. Hl. 
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Fic. 1.—The rapid decrease in lumber production is largely due to the fact that four trees are taken from > 
our forests for every one restored. The decrease of production since 1907 is 27 per cent. 
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This persistent decline in lumber Prodiogon is the more worthy 
of attention because the population of the United States has increased 
by 15 per cent in the last decade. There now exists an amount of 
unsatisfied demand for construction unequaled at any previous 
period in our history. Normally, under such conditions, considerable 

increase would be expected. It is possible, of course, that with the 
increase of urban residence, under building restrictions, more brick, 
_stone, steel, and concrete are being used for modern types of dwell- 
ings. It is also true that the best grades of the most desirable species 
are no longer so readily obtainable. The substitution of other 
materials is probably one reason for the decreasing use of wood by an 
increasing population. But there is at least one other cogent reason, 
and that is the-steadily increasing cost of lumber to the consumer. 

_ Other things being equal, the annual per capita consumption of a 

commodity affords a measure of its abundance, and a declining per 

capita consumption indicates an increased economic burden. If 
supplies are relatively ample, the average person can use the com- 

modity freely. As the supply decreases, rising prices tend to restrict 
this use. 

_ Figure 2 shows the per capita lumber consumption of the United 

States continuously for 100 years, contrasted with partial data for 

other countries. The average consumption in the United States has 

declined rapidly and constantly from 500 feet or more per person in 

1907 to 316 feet in 1920, a decline of 37 per cent in 13 years, or nearly 

3 per cent a year. The decline began when the Southern States 

passed their maximum production, the Central States, the Lake 

7 States, and the Northeast having passed their peaks 10 years before. 

Gee Fig. 6.) As soon as national production began to decrease, the 

steadily increasing population caused the per capita curve to take a 

downward slant considerably steeper than the one followed in the 

“upward movement previous to the peak. Canada and the United 

States show the largest per capita consumption in the world because 
of their great forest possessions in combination with advanced 
standards of living and means for rapid exploitation of natural re- 
sources. The per capita consumption of each is decreasing. The 

United States now occupies a position very little above that of New- 

foundland. Then come Sweden and Russia, followed by Germany 
and France. Practically the total supply of the latter two comes 

Strom man-made forests grown upon areas very much restricted 

because of the pressing need for the use of all agricultural lands. 

Next below comes rising) which imports practically all of the lum- 

_ber used, and last of all is Japan, also a heavy importer. If the curve 
continues to fall at the same rate, the amount of timber used in 1930 
by each person in the United States will be below that shown for 
Russia. It is not a cheerful prospect for Americans who desire to 
build homes. 

A reason why Americans are not buying and using more lumber is 
indicated in Figure 3, in which “‘ A”’ illustrates the great increase in the 
mill value of the lumber consumed by each person subsequent to 1915. 
The decline from the peak reached in 1906 coincided with the financial 
panic in 1907. ‘‘B” shows the same values reduced to the basis of 
the purchasing power of money, computed with the figures of 1913 as 
100. The average American is using about the same amount of lum- 
ber as he did in 1866, fully one-sixth less than in 1890, and 40 per 
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— cent less than in 1896. In 1920 for his reduced POM Lite he paid 


in dollars three times as much as he did in 1890. Small wonder that 
he hesitates about building a house, even though average incomes 
have greatly increased. Even measuring the cost in terms of other 
commodities, he paid the manufacturer in 1920 more than he did 30 
years before for a supply which was nearly one-sixth larger. 
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MILL VALUE OF LUMBER CONSUMED PER CAPITA 


Via. 3.—This diagram indicates on] 


Other things being equal, production is in large measure regulated 
by demand, upon whic aah prices exert a strong restrictive influ- 
ence. Extremely high prices may extinguish demand. But the cost 
of production is the fundamental basis upon which prices rest, and 
one of the main factors determining cost is the accessibility of the raw 
material. As the forests shrink and retreat before the mills to more 


distant, swampy, or mountainous regions, the cost of production or 
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transportation, or both, inevitably rises, and with it the price of the 
lumber delivered at the distant market. 

In this age of specialization Americans no longer build their homes 
of hewn logs and whipsawed planks. They are dependent upon the 
sawmills. If they use lumber, they must pay the prices asked. The 
incomes of most people are very little in excess of their necessary 
expenses. Hence even a slight rise in lumber prices results in a wide- 
spread tendency to reduce per capita consumption, which operates to 
decrease the annual cut. 


LUMBER PRICES INCREASED. 


The average value of lumber at the mill as reported in 1920 was 
$38.42 per thousand. This is an increase of $8.21 per thousand, or 
27 per cent in excess of the value reported in 1919 to the Bureau of 
the Census. It is the highest average value and the greatest annual 
increase ever recorded, although the extremely high prices were 
maintained only a few months. Hand in hand with the persistent 
decrease in lumber production went a persistent increase in valuation. 
The value at the mill in 1920 was 247 per cent in excess of the mill 
value as reported in 1899. In the 21 years since 1899 the value of 
lumber went up at the rate of fully 5 per cent per average year. On 
the percentage basis pricesrosefaster than thecutdiminished. (Fig. 4.) 

The value reported for 1920 by no means reveals the violent 
upheaval in prices which occurred in that year, because it is an 
average for the year, and shows neither the maximum attained nor 
the subsequent swift decline of lumber prices. Here it will be of 
interest to review briefly some of the conditions which drove prices 
to the peak. Following the armistice in 1918 the lumber industry 
was seriously hampered by conditions created by the war. The 
logging camps, the mills, and the offices had contributed their quota 
to the Army, often losing the services of those best qualified to run 
the job. When the soldiers returned, many of them never regained 
touch with the work they left. Labor troubles were widespread and 
serious throughout 1919, and stocks ran low. Throughout the period 
of demobilization transportation conditions were fairly chaotic, 
punctuated by embargoes and embarrassed by frequent shortages 
of cars. Throughout the winter of 1919-20 weather conditions in 
the lumber woods were particularly unfavorable in the Central 
States and in the South, the woods being so watersoaked as greatly 
to hamper lumbering operations. 

The Northeast and the Central States had each cut 96 per cent 
of their original areas of virgin timber. The Lakes States had cut 
90 per cent, and the South was not far behind. The South was the 
only lumbering region east of the Great Plains in which depletion 
of the timber stands had not gone so far that there was no reason- 
able chance to increase production. And the South itself was 
seriously handicapped because of the conditions indicated. Sixty- 
one per cent of the total remaining saw timber is west of the Great 
Plains, and the remainder in the Kast is no longer so distributed as 
to serve its markets with the former ease. 

During the war domestic consumption of lumber was relatively 
low because most forms of construction, including dwellings and 
apartment houses, were classed as nonessential activity. Both on 
the farms and in the cities a vast amount of building was deferred, 
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a situation that was revealed in the crowded housing and soaring 
rents. Before the war a million families lacked houses. In 1918 
the construction of houses was less than in 1919, and in 1919 only 
70,000 houses were built when 500,000? were needed. A similar | 
postponement of lumber consumption took place in the other large 
industries using wood as a raw material. Immediately following 
the armistice this enormous demand was freed of all restriction by 
the Government and began to exert its influence upon an industry 
which in the East, at least, was ill prepared to expand its produc- 
tion. For several months following the end of the war there was 
little activity in the lumber business. Then the wheels of business — 
began to turn, slowly at first but with increasing momentum, under | 
the stimulus of increasing orders. By August, 1919, the demand 
for lumber was overwhelming, and prices were rising rapidly. Manu- 
facturers were straining to increase their cut, for production was | 
still below normal, and the stocks were badly depleted. The mill 
price of yellow pine had advanced from $27 a thousand to the un- 
precedented figure of $40. At this pomt many people thought the 
top of the price wave had been reached. Consumers, many of whom 
assumed that prices would fall at once after the war, were com- 
plaining bitterly and urging investigations of alleged price fixing. 
Domestic orders continued to increase, the price of fone con- 
tinued to rise throughout the winter. The demand was such that 
purchasing agents were virtually bidding against each other for the 
possession of any kind or grade of lumber, badly milled, half sea- 
soned, or otherwise. The market was practically in the hands of 
the sellers, who were in a position to ask what they chose. Prices 
were so unstabilized that no one had an accurate idea of value. In 
early February, 1920, southern pine went to $55. The eastern mills 
had no stocks and cars were scarce. By that time home builders 
were unable to pay the enormous prices asked for lumber, although 
the building operations of many large firms continued as fast as 
lumber and workmen could be had. The high rents received may 
have justified building by wealthy landlords, but there was no 
chance for the small home builder, especially as bank credits could 
not be obtained in proportion to the vastly increased cost of con- 
struction, which had risen nearly 200 per cent in five years. The 
conditions were impossible for the maintenance of business on a 
large scale. In March the demand for lumber checked decidedly. 
Rumors of price softening became persistent, but just as persistent 
was the lessening of retail inquiry. The whole mental attitude of 
Ainericans had changed, and the period of reckless expenditure was 
over. The public had made up its mind not to buy. 

Then came the crash. On or about March 20 the lumber market 
went over the top of the greatest price peak ever known, with the 
southern pine mill price at $61.60, and other woods in proportion. 
At retail southern pine was costing the public from $66 to $175 a 
thousand, depending upon the grade and point of eons red 
gum, $247.50; and quartered oak, $385. Concessions to buyers in 
certain instances were followed by a flood of canceled orders. Prices 
continued to slip downward, while stocks increased, and numerous 
mills shut down. By June the market was practically dead, North 


Sune eet eo F ENS EI No-one = oh ~ s  e : be 
2 In March, 1922, a national conference of builders at Washington, D. C., declared that there is need for 
the immediate construction of 1,500,000 new houses. 
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Carolina pine sales being reported at 18 per cent of normal. In 
December, 9 months after the peak, southern pine had declined to 
$25.88. Its low postwar level of $20.36 was reached in April, 1921. 

Such is the story of the greatest lumber price wave ever recorded. 
The commonly stated cause was the avalanche of demand which 
descended upon the lumber industry at a time when especially un- 
favorable conditions in transportation and manufacture cut off con- 
sumers from manufacturers. ‘This statement is true, but it is not the 
whole truth. A contributing cause was the fact that eastern forests 
were no longer plentiful aid well distributed enough to relation in 
the chief centers of consumption to make them a sure competitive 
source of supply, when extraordinary difficulties arose. 

The price peak of 1920 was not the first, and it may not be the last. 
It was a repetition on a larger scale of previous history. Following 
the Civil War there was a price peak, definitely marked, but not 
nearly as high. At that time bidding for existing lumber was not 
so intense, because business was not transacted as rapidly, and ample 
forests within reasonable reach of the consuming centers made it 
obvious that there was plenty for all immediate needs. Yet at that 
time the accumulated demand, increasing consumption, inflation of 
currency, and lengthening lines of transportation to points in the 
Lake States, caused lumber prices to settle at a new high level, with 
softwoods about 33 per cent and hardwoods 100 per cent higher than 
the averages before the Civil War. So, followmg the recession of 
the price wave in 1920 a similar new higher level may be in process of 
establishment. (See Fig. 4.) From January, 1921, to March, 1922. 
southern pine varied but little from the average mill price of $21.18. 
At this stage it is about 50 per cent higher than the average from 1905 
to 1916, but whether this is a permanent new level it is still too early 
to determine. A much smaller advance in prices would be ample to 
cut down the per capita consumption of lumber. 


CENTER OF PRODUCTION SHIFTING TO THE PACIFIC COAST. 


For 100 years the lumber industry has been in the process of migra- 
tion from one forested region to another. The first lumbering took 
place along the Atlantic Coast, from Maine southward to the Royal 
Colonies in Virginia and the Carolinas. But lumbering as we now 
know it did not get under full headway until nearly the middle of the 
last century, with the introduction of improved forms of machinery 
and large merchant mills. As the first cut of pine in the more thickly 
settled coast regions drew near its end the exploitation of the white 
pine forests of the Lake States began and the hardwood regions of the 
central Appalachians were pened to the market. As the cut of the 
Lake States drew to its close many lumber manufacturers of that 
region removed their operations to the South and began the attack 
upon the great belt of long-leaf pine stretching from Virginia to Texas. 

ach of these moves increased the distance between the centers of 
production and the centers of consumption. Now four-fifths of the 
origina southern pine is gone, and there is in progress a marked 
drift of lumbermen from the Southern States to the Pacific Coast, and 
to the northern part of the Rocky Mountains, known as the Inland 
Empire.’ 


+ In this general statement it is not intended to overlook the fact that some important lumber manufac- 
g firms moved from New York directly to the South, and others from the Lake States to the West. 
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For several years lumbering operations on the Pacific Coast have 
been increasing. 

In 1920, with the exception of New York, the only States which 
increased their production were those of the Pacific group and part 
of those in the Rocky Mountains. The growing ascendancy of the 
West is plainly evident, as shown by Figure 6. The production 
curves of the Southern States are falling rapidly, but those of the 
Rocky Mountains and the Pacific coast are ascending upon a steeper 
slant, and for the first time they exceed the production of the south- 
ern pine group. Whether there will be a period of increased cut of 
southern timber before the southern graph descends still further is 
a question upon which no confident prediction can be made. 

As a further indication of the regional shift the number of Class 5 * 
mills on the Pacific coast increased by 18 per cent in 1920, while the 
South and the Lake States each apparently lost about one-eighth of 
their Class 5 mills. There is a degree of uncertainty in this evidence 
because 1920 was a year of such reduced production in the East that 
some of the southern mills included in this count may merely have 
fallen into a lower production class. On the other hand, some of the 
western mills of Class 4 may have increased their cut to Class 5 dimen- 
sions. Thereis less doubt, however, when we examine the mill figures 
on another basis, including Class 3, 4, and 5 mills in the comparison, 
which means all mills cutting over a million feet per annum. Of such 
mills the Pacific coast showed a gain of 169, or 26.7 per cent, in 1920 
as compared with 1919, while the number of similar mills in the 
southern pine and North Carolina pine groups of States, combined, 
decreased by 490, or 19.7 per cent. In general it appears that many 
southern mills are nearing the end of their cut and either going out 
of business or moving to the West. 

The recapitulation under Table 4 shows that all of the lumbering 
regions except the Pacific and Rocky Mountains are past their maxi- 
mum production. Although the South probably will retain a strong 
position in the lumber production of the country for a number of 
years, there is every indication that its ascendency in the lumber 
world has passed the zenith and that henceforth we must look more 
and more to the West as the main center of supply. 

Figures 7, 8, 9, and 10 show that in 1920 most of the species 
exhibiting an increased cut are western species. During 1919 and 
1920 western lumber greatly extended its hold upon the eastern mar- 
ket. The greatly reduced cut of the Lake States and the inability of 
the storm-bound South to deliver diminished the competing power of 
those regions. The greatly increased prices for the first time enabled 
the timber of the Pacific slope to compete on even terms with the 
product of the eastern forests. Within a year or 18 months Douglas 
fir became the principal species throughout the greater part of the 
Middle West. It captured Minneapolis, a stronghold of white pine. 
It was found in Chicago in greater volume than any other species. 
In Kansas City it formed more than 50 per cent of the lumber stocks. 
In spite of strikes, storms, and embargoes, the western invasion 
plowed east to the very citadels of eastern production. 


4Class 5 mills are those of the largest size, cutting 10,000,000 feet or more annually. For explanation 
of mill classes see headings of Table 3. 
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GROUPS OF STATES 


NORTHEASTERN GROUP - Connecticut, Delaware, Maryland Maine, Massachusetts, 
New Hampshire,New Jersey, New York, Fenrsylvania, Chode (sland vermonr 


CENTRAL GROUP -l//inols, indiana. Kentucky. Missouri Ohio Tennessee. 


rah, Myoming 
ALL OTHE -/owoe, Kansas, Nebraska South Dakota 


West virginia 
SOUTHERN GROUP -A/abama, Arkansas, Florida Geo 


Mississipor, Oklahoma, Texas 
FOCKY MOUNTAIN GROUP -Arizona, Colorado, /doho, Montana, New Mexico, 


NORTH CAROLINA FINE GROUP- North Corolira South Carolina, birginia 


LAME STATES GROUP -Nichigan, Minnesota, Wiscorsia 
FACIFIC GROUP- California, Nevada Oregon. Washington 
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No previous shift of location has been marked by such changes in — 
lumbering conditions as are seen in the move from the South to the | 
West. In the South and the Lake States there was relatively little 
obstruction to lumbering due to mountaimous topography. In the } 
West much of the national forest timber, and some o be private | 
timber also, is at present inaccessible on account of the mountains | 
and will require heavy expenditures to get it out. Already about | 
one-sixth of the western timber has been cut, and naturally it was 
taken from the best and most accessible stands. As time goes on it 
will become increasingly expensive to log the more remote areas. | 
Less yearlong work can be done because of deep snow. 

In the East practically all the timber was privately owned. In the | 
West only 53 per cent of the timber is privately owned, the remainder 
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Fie. 7.—Millions of acres which would grow eastern white pine are awaiting reforestation. European |) 
nations would not think of neglecting such an opportunity to set their lands and their people at work. 


belonging to the Government, the States, or municipalities. Thirty- 
six per cent of it is within National Forests. The ownership of the} 
private timber is concentrated to a marked degree. Never before was 
so much timber controlled by so few firms and individuals. Although 
some of the largest holdings have been decreased within recent years, | 
many of the small holdings have been consolidated into units suitable 
for operation. This situation apparently offers an opportunity for 
centralized management, in marketing as well as production, such as 
has not existed before. On the other hand, the heavy timber holdings 
of the Government within the national forests provide a means whic 
did not exist in the eastern regions for leveling inequalities in produc- 
tion and prices and maintaining competitive conditions. 

The most significant change resulting from the shift is the increased 
distance between the main center of production and the consuming 
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centers of the country. Not quite 50 per cent of the lumber pro- 
duced in the United States is consumed in the States north of Ten- 
nessee and east of Iowa. Heretofore the average haul of timber to 
this region has been between 500 and 1,000 miles. Hereafter a large 
amount of the supply will have to be hauled between 2,000 and 3,000 
miles, although a considerable portion of the western timber may 
come by sea through the Panama Canal to the East coast markets. 
In the years when much more timber was accessible to water-borne 
traffic, transportation cost from $1 to $3 per thousand feet. In the 
year of this report it costs about $9 per thousand from the South and 
about $20 * from the Pacific coast to New York. 

| 

sek HEMLOCK LUMBER 
EASTERN HEMLOCK 


(F-SUGA CANADENSIS) CONTRASTED PRODUCTION OF 


EASTERN AND WESTERN SPECIES 
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(TSUGA HETEROPHYLLA) 
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Fig. 8.—The curves for hemlock and white pine illustrate the shrinkage of eastern lumbering as compared 
with increases in the West. 


Not a single factor in the new situation tends to reduce the cost of 
lumber. On the contrary, almost all factors tend to increase the 
cost. It is difficult to see, under such circumstances, how any sub- 
stantial reduction of prices may be expected. The additional cost 
of transportation across the continent is as much as our fathers paid 
for first-grade hardwoods before the Civil War. 

Price is the factor which will determine hereafter whether the 
average American will use less lumber or more. There is plenty of 
timber on the west coast for immediate needs, but if the price is so 
high that the per capita curve continues steeply downward, then the 
long-prophesied shortage is already at the door. 

The long step to the Pacific coast is the final shift in the migration 
of the lumber industry, unless Americans should desire to cross the 


ea! March, 1922, the steamer rate per thousand from the West coast to New York was approximately 
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Pacific in the search for new sources of lumber. The coast has the 
last large supply of North America, and the chances for securing 
softwoods elsewhere are not favorable, although the suggestion has 
repeatedly been made that once the native forests are exhausted we 
have only to purchase our lumber from other countries. 

We must have huge quantities of softwood timber, the best of all 
woods for general purposes. The remaining pine, fir, spruce, and larch 
of the world are gathered in three great bodies. One isinnorthwestern 
America and Canada, another in Scandinavia and Finland, and the 
third in European and Asiatic Russia. There is little hope from 
Canada, for her so-called limitless forests are rapidly being developed 
to their capacity for the needs within the British Empire. The 
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Fic. 9.—Yellow pine and Douglas fir are now rivals for first placein point of production. Itis possible that 
within the next few years the graphs of these two species will cross. 


Alaskan forests are better adapted to pulpwood than to lumber. 
The largest part of the European forest (except that in Russia) is 
man-made, and by no stretch of the imagination can one fancy that 
its surplus will ever supply even a fraction of ovr huge consumption 
in addition to the needs of its owners. Sooner or later Russia will 
resume her industrial activity and rebuild her thousands of dilapi- 
dated villages. A great part of her European timber will then be 
needed at home. For any surplus from European forests we should 
have to compete with the rest of the world, and the mere fact of our 
{= sionioe would inevitably increase the price. 

The forests of Siberia are ringed about by the nations of Europe 
and Asia, some of which already have an eager eye upon this timber 
because it is essential to their participation in world trade. All of 
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these nations are in greater actual need for timber than the United 

States. 

‘Tis practically certain that China, with her hundreds of millions, 
_ will develop industrially. Although for the present she imports from 
America, when ours is gone she will probably requisition great 
quantities of the Siberian timber. 

Add to this the import demands of Japan and England, and the 
lesser requirements of Australia. Nearly 40 per cent of all human 
beings live within 2,500 miles of this timber, and even England, the 
most distant nation of those mentioned, is nearer to it than is Chicago. 
It requires little imagination to see that by the time our needs drive 
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With southern pine also decreasing heavy requirements must be made upon Douglas fir and western 
yellow pine. 


largely monopolized by other countries. Even if all the Siberian 

timber were at the undisputed call of the United States, the quantity 

available for annual export would amount to only one-fourth or one- 

fifth of our demand for lumber. It is not to be assumed that even 
our present financial supremacy will enable us to shoulder out of the 

market nations which have that timber near at hand and_ then 
_ transport it three or four times as far to supply our needs. If the 
cost of transportation from the Pacific coast is a serious economic 
burden, what shall be said of transportation from Siberia? Obvi- 
_ ously, it would be very unwise to depend upon imports for any great 
part of our future lumber supply. 


) us to seek heavy importations, the supplies from that source will be 
od 
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Measures of economy, though helpful, will be found insufficient 
where such an enormous demand is involved. We must utilize 
them to the utmost, but economize as-we will, the introduction of 
inferior species, the use of lumber substitutes, the general application 
of timber preservatives, all of them together can not account for 
more than a fraction of the 35,000,000,000 feet of lumber a year 
which we must have unless our present standards of living and 
industrial facilities are to be greatly reduced. 


TIMBER GROWING THE ONLY REMEDY. 


It is already too late to avoid the results of the past century of 
exploitation. The pinch for lumber will be upon us before new forests 
can be grown. It will be felt not only in the scarcity or increased 
cost of wooden articles. Directly or indirectly every commodity of 
life will cost more because of the depleted supply of forest products. 
Every American will pay an unnecessarily large part of his income for 
shelter and food and clothing, fuel, transportation and amusements, 
necessities and luxuries alike, because wood will be no longer plentiful 
and near athand. This economic punishment will increase in severity 
as time goes on. There is only one way by which its pressure can be 
relieved and removed, and that is by growing enough timber for the 
national needs. | 

There seems to be among the American people a sort of naive 
confidence that each form of national resource will last indefinitely, 
no matter how great the inroads upon it. There was mild surprise 
when the buffalo vanished. The practical exhaustion of free Govern- 
ment farm lands aroused a half resentful disappointment. The 
ow of lumber prices caused widespread indignation, and was attri- 

uted to every sort of cause except the fundamental reason that 
depletion had so localized the remaining timber supplies as to make 
them unavailable. The fact that we are beginning in earnest to cut 
our last reserve of virgin timber, with no suitable cycles of young 
forest to take its place, may not cause a ripple of public sentiment, 
for the public has heard a great deal of these things and as yet no 
cataclysm has occurred. There will be no cataclysm—no sudden 
deprivation of all timber products. There will always be lumber in 
our markets, but if the price is beyond the reach of the average 
American, it might as well not be there, as far as he is concerned. 
More idle lands, more idle men, less home ownership, and the slow 
throttling of demand for lumber by the rising tide of prices will be 
the evidence of our failure to restore the forests. 

Timber is essential to national life of the standard which Americans 
demand. In peace or war it is a form of wealth the possession of 
which is Pant assurance of success; the lack of which will be found 
a heavy handicap. Therefore as a measure of self-preservation such 
steps must be taken as will assure the national supply. 

Forest culture in the United States is inevitable. Price pressure 
will attend to that. Once our house is put in order, timber will no 
longer be the volunteer product of the public domain, but a crop, 
planted, tended, and cut as regularly as those of the farms. It may 
never again be as plentiful or as cheap as in the past, but after awhile 
there will be enough, and perhaps some to spare for less fortunate 
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countries. Thus, muddling through in Anglo-Saxon fashion, we shall 
finally bridge the gap between the pioneer methods of the past and 
scientific use of forest lands.. 

It is by no means a cheerless future that lies before us. On the 
contrary, it is full of promise—after the pinch is past. It means 
restoration instead of destruction. It means permanence of the 
lumber industry instead of sawmills wandering from end to end of 
the country. It means the steady flow of national wealth from the 


TIMBER REMOVED EACH YEAR FROM FORESTS OF THE UNITED STATES 


PURPOSE OR CAUSE AMOUNT BY EQUIVALENT IN BILLION CUB/C FEET OF STANDING TIMBER REMOVED : 
“OF REMOVAL UNITS fe) 3 4 Sa 


SSS | SS Ss 
1 Fuel wood . 2-12. 2..6-s- .-/10, 000, 000 cords......- Se 
2 Lumber and sawed ties...|...40, 700, OOOM board feet CLA Se 
FD FONCING. 220-2 ne ne -0-2= =~] 900, OOO, 000 posts pe 
RI tad etd ela oi aceses 
S Hewed Ties....-...-.0.----= 
6 /asects, disease, étc.....- 


... 87,500, 000 ties 

-- «4,550,000 cords... - 

...250, 000, 000 cubic feet 

Tight staves........-..-----|.-286,000, 000 =| 


7 Pulpwo0d... ..-.-0---.----- 


8 Round mine timbers.....- 


Note: Data avaiable in 1920 have been used The lumber 
figure is the average of 10 years, 1909 to /918. The fire loss ts 
enestimated average inciuding bud years Such #3 1910 and WF 
Leth is made from slabs ete. and is already included with the 
lumber, hence is shown by outlining the actval cubic content 


TIGA? heads 8 00. 2-220 --00- ..-2/,000,000 sets 
9 Slack staves............----}/,0/0,000,000 staves 
Slack heading........------|---—61,000, 000 sets 
HOOpS...--------+---=---++---}--- IS, O09, O00 hoops 
«.---.070, 000 M board fee 


10 Vehicle stock, hand/es, 
wooden ware, furniture etc 
MH SHANG CS. n-~ 202 +++ 0-20 00+--=}---- -8,850, 000 M shingles. 
l2 Dis tillation....---+---------|-----1,550,000 Ccords..-..-' 
.|,..-S, 250,000 cords...... 
MVeneer logs...----.--------|-------650, 000 M feet logs 
US POIEG Pew cancncenconcncwss-fce ty LOU, 000 Poles. .--+-- 
16 Export logs,and hewn }.....--200, 000 M board fee 


WITBETGE..20 2.2200 oe cecceeen 
17 LOATH, 2. 2-20 cnensen == 222 == ne doen, I 7S, 000 M lath. ..-.) 10 9 
eonee 38 


= 10, 450,000,000 ~ 


TOTAL + 26,048,9/5,000 CU.FT 
OF STANDING TIMBER 
INCLUDING WASTE 


43 Tanning extract.......-. 


THIS OIAGRAM EXPRESSES BILLIONS OF CUBIC FEET OF STANDING TIMBER ADDED 
THE PERCENTAGES SHOW THE RELATIVE QUANTITY OF SAWTIMBER, THE REMAINOER® 
BEING COROWO0O0D 


2 3 4 Ss. 


/ South Atlantic and 


BSE UE opi aes cae acee gar ae Oh COO Ge one 
2 Lower Mississippi....... eoennses $4,275,000... 200 sus 
3B COR RIE. wie pati ips ones he -nsionecs Fy DIZ DOO. 4, oe 
4 PACIFIC COGS ...200200 of cer eeenes H, 717, 0O0.=- 2+ 2- 


5 Middle APVANGIC....nv..0|-o.0000++2Q352, 000.0000 


CONSUMPTION GREATLY EXCEEOS GROWTH 
The totalannual growth of wood:n alt forms 1s 
less than one-Sourth the amount consume 
The annual grow th of softwood 1s less than one-fifta 
the amount consumed 


6 New England......-e-----). -+re00e0e 47, 193, 000....-+-- 


8 Rocky MOunttaineieeoe 0-feae-e ---47, 896,000... --+- 


Total of all Regions....-|.....--245, 15,000. | 
BASIS IS REPORT ON SENATE RESOLUTION 31/, JUNE 1,1920. FOREST SERVICE, U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Fig. 12.—Only 35 per cent of the wood now growingis fitforlumber. The volunteer crop of untended and 
fire-swept forests naturally can not equal the product of intelligent management. 


great areas now treeless which once nourished the magnificent forests 
of the past. It guarantees work as essential and constructive as that 
of the Paria: with steady wages for hundreds of thousands of men. 
For many it will prove an opening door of opportunity to get 
away from the cities and back to the land. The secondary industries 
which would spring up would provide work, wages, and prosperity 
for additional bimnidbellé of thousands of skilled artisans. A dozen 
Governments of Europe would eagerly embrace such an opportunity 
to AES happy and healthful occupations for the unemployed, and 
utilize waste lands so fortunately located with respect to climatic 
conditions that they are capable of growing the most valuable forest 
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products of the world. The need is plain. With every passing year 
it becomes more urgent, for timber is the slowest of all crops to 
mature, and the mills are cutting four trees for every one restored. 
The task is great. Yet the obstacles are not insurmountable. On 
the other hand, there is not much latitude of choice, for America 
must have timber, and the only way to get the amount needed is to 
grow it. Our timber supply and our wheat supply stand in the same 
category. There is no doubt that whatever may be necessary to 
insure the continued growing of wheat will be done. The restoration 
of American forests awaits only the impulse of a clean-cut public 
conviction that timber is essential and that a new crop must be grown. 


PART II. STATISTICS OF PRODUCTION AND VALUE. 
TOTAL LUMBER PRODUCTION. 


The quantity of lumber reported cut in 1920 by 15,978 mills was - 
29,878,360,000 board feet. The output of 2,668 mills cutting less 
than 50,000 board feet each is not included in the reported cut. In~ 
addition, 2,483 mills were reported idle. | 

The estimated total lumber production was 33,800,000,000 feet 
board measure. This is a decrease in production of 2.2 per cent 
from the 1919 figures of the Bureau of the Census and 27 per cent 
less than the estimated peak of production in 1907. The computed 
number of mills operating (23,242) is less than half the number can- 
vassed by the Bureau of the Census in 1909. 


The reported lumber cut, the number of active mills reporting, — 


and the estimated annual total cut are given in Table 1 for each year 
since 1899 for which data have been compiled. The statistics are 
not directly comparable for all of the years, since the intensiveness 
of the canvass made in different years must be taken into considera- 
tion. In the enumerations for 1899, 1909, and 1919 field agents of 
the Bureau of the Census were employed which permitted the tabu- 
lation of the output of practically all mills from direct reports. 


TABLE 1.—Quantity of lumber reported, number of active sawmills reporting, and esti- 
mated total cut, 1899 and 1904-1920. 


‘ : Estimated 
, Reported cut |Active mills 
bh of lumber. | reporting. “aes of 
M feet b.m M feet b. m. 
LI 6 Ne pele a RRP ON Pie ie Re ny ok Ws, UE 2 ey Dee 35, 084, 166 31, 833 35,084,166 

Pee res Se ek. Le ee etn, Se 34, 135, 139 218,277 43,000, 000 
LC a a Se eee ee cere. >Re eT ee Re ey ee 30, 502, 961 11, 666 43, 500, 000 
es OS oe ow ais EOS We SEE ee Ce geen eS 37, 550, 736 22,398 46, 000, 000 
PR Ne as og eS. ne Ek eee ese ea 40, 256, 154 28, 850 46, 000, 000 
PERE aise, Soca a ean eee SoS a eo ee SRO abinaeiec 33, 224, 369 31, 231 42,000, 000 
POs SA ois rade SOUCY «oR OO a aS ets eke age 44,509, 761 4 46, 584 44, 509, 761 
PERE NS RE Sa ora et Re ac A re aR co ee ea Ee 40,018, 282 231,934 44, 500, 000 
(1 Ec LU FS gel a agape nd <n on, RRR at MSR 8D, RE 37, 003, 207 2 28, 107 43, 000, 000 
LLY? eS Ee ee a Rem ing ems 28. Set Ribere AERRE eared eee Se) ce 39, 158, 414 2 29,005 45,000, 000 
WO ee eae ee oem 20 Ree gn facta ae Ee oo Santee a egormepae 38, 387,009 2 21,668 44, 000, 000 
EA oer eS ood wet ee ao OS. See ee Re ee 37, 346, 023 2 27,506 40, 500, 000 
Pye ore ee i ie a a Sects o> a eR Aiea de a aaa ee 31, 241, 734 216,815 38, 000, 009 
PHIO Pe os. s 2oceen Pa en 2 SI eee 34, 791, 385 217, 269 40,000, 0CO 
11 Pe a ne Na RN 5 mar a yt gt Dt 33,192,911 216,420 36, 000, 000 
er LAE See Re ae at en focal Pert ns 2 eis pert ie sion 29, 362, 020 214,753 32, 000, 000 
BR Scien hae SE ie Seat sel Shar rad aes Lin very Bp Me ath ee ede 34, 552, 076 6 29,534 34, 552, 076 
RO ZO Sooo =e SR Ree, See Ss eee elie as es ee ae 29, 878, 360 215,978 33, 800, 000 


1 Custom mills excluded. 

2 Mills cutting under 50 M feet excluded. 

3 Including mills which manufacture lath and shingles exclusively (1,500 estimated). 

4 Includes 4,543 mills cutting less than 50 M feet, and all cooperage, veneer, millwork, box, furniture, 
and other factories cutting any lumber at allin 1909. 

5 Includes custom mills and 2,655 mills cutting under 50 M each. 


LUMBER PRODUCTION BY CLASSES OF MILLS. 


As in previous years, the mills were arbitrarily divided into classes 
according to the quantity reported cut. These classes are shown in 
Table 2, with the computed* number of mills operating and the 


6 “Computed,” as used in this bulletin, expresses results obtained by the extension of figures based on 
“ieee ogi so as to show totals for approximately all sawmills, whether or not reports were received 
from them. 
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computed total production of each of the last six years, 1915 to 1920, 
inclusive. 

The striking difference in size between Class 5 and Class 1 mills as 
illustrated in Plate I and Plate II, respectively, helps to explain why 
it is that more than two-thirds of the aggregate output of American 
sawmills was produced by 1,302 mills, or only 5.6 per cent of the 
23,242 computed to have been in operation. The percentage of the 
cut produced by the class of mills cutting 10,000,000 feet and over 
annually (class 5) has increased materially during the last 12 years. 
In 1909 this class of mills produced 43.09 per cent of the total cut 
for the year, while in 1920 the same class of mills cut 57.59 per cent 
of the total. But in general, for the last six years the proportional 
production by the five mill classes has changed but little. 


TABLE 2.—Reported production of lumber, 1919, and computed totals 1915 to 1918, and 
1920, by classes of mills. 


| Mills. c omputed quantity cut. 
| 
i 
Classes. Computed | 
number | Per cent.| M feet b. m. | Per cent. 
operating. 
All classes 
Can ot cle ibaa a ae ee ee 29, 951 100. 00 37, O11, 656 100. 00 
COUTTS 2b BEN Se Se NY ea ee a ee Ome 30, C81 100. 00 39, 807, 251 100. 00 
iis... Te ee Se ee ee ee 24, 815 100. 00 35, 831, 239 100. 00 
Cie we 4 ee eee a Se De Be eee aes See 22, 546 100. 00 31, 890, 494 100. 00 
se = ee eS a ee ee ere 29, 534 100. 60 34, 552, 076 100. 00 
"lo 1) AC aS eas a ema | 3,242] 100.00 | 33,798,800} 100. 00 
Class 5; 10,000 M feet and over per year: 
Sra ee ee ee eo 846 2. 82 20, 669, 746 55. 84 
rte Se ee ee, ee 8 sees an 925 3. 08 23, 310, 137 58. 56 
“SRS Se = Ge ee ae ee ae ee 399 3.62 | 22,148, 570 61.81 
we Ee ESS ee ee eh oe eee 785 3. 48 18, 970, 552 59. 49 
US ee Se ee a ee 792 2.68 18, 814, 099 54. 45 
Se ee ee See i ee ee 795 3. 42 19, 466, 600 57. 59 
Class 4; 5,000 M feet to 9,999 M feet per year 
ELS UME 2 Sich BRS "Ph Seana Ie Beene 453 1.51 3, 224, 448 8.71 
HU BS Ste Si se a 2 ees eee a ee 454 1.61 3, 513, 767 8. 82 
ee SE OS: eee 459 1.85 3, 360, 502 9.38 
Ll Lt oi ee ne a oe ee ee 505 2.24 3, 567, 104 11.19 
RS is Soe ia a oe wise Mn ero a Te Bae re ao i 503 1.70 3, 544, 609 10. 26 
2 eR Sake. EE Se a ee Pe ee 507 2.18 3, 589, 600 10. 62 
Class 3; 1,000 M to 4,999 M feet per year: 
RES a ee ee 3, 191 10. 66 6, 201, 864 16.76 
Wile Sep eee ee eee 3, O41 10.11 5, 858, 675 14.72 
LLG eS Oa se ee ee 2, 352 9. 48 4,615, 941 12. 88 
Oh he Se et eas OS ee SE 3 ee ee ee 2, 194 9.73 4, 270, 755 13. 39 
(RE AST eG en nae 3, 211 10. 87 5, 972, 196 17. 28 
0 eS cS RE a FS a es are 2, 730 11.75 5, 305, 900 15.7 
Class 2; 500 M to 999 M feet per year: 
LE Seen. AER Sy it TRR EP AE Oe ee ee 4,198 14. 02 2, 941, 264 7.95 
RRs a ae ee oe Sea eee ae cee e cee = 4, 594 15. 27 3, 096, 760 7.78 
J Ske a a ee A OE ae ae 3, 689 14. 87 2, 460, 685 6. 87 
Re eee oe aes So ee yt se: 8 3, 183 14,12 2, 138, 005 6.70 
ee ee ee I See ae 3, 977 13. 47 2, 662, 855 7.71 
Ra setts ere 2 ee Seo eens Swine ge ageus 3, 503 15. 07 2, 341, 200 6. 93 
Class 1; 50 M to 499 M feet per year: 
ieee ee er eh re tees Ae ae eg 21, 263 70. 99 3, 974, 334 10. 74 
OT els ag cee eS ye ee pe en 21, 037 69. 93 4, 027, 912 10.12 
Ly ea i poe ST Ee a er em aay pe eae sea 17, 416 70, 18 3, 245, 541 9. 06 
LoL gr ns SES ee Spe 2 ey eee te pee ee ce 15, 879 70. 43 2, 944, O78 9, 23 
ee a A aS ee ee eae 18, 396 62. 29 3, 473, 750 10. 05 
[Tv |e a ie meen eager Oe MS EN 5 a eee ea 15, 707 7.58 3, 095, 500 9.16 


1 The data shown for 1919 is quantity actually reported cut, and the total for all classes includes 2,655 
mills or 8.99 per cent cutting under 50 M feet, each reporting a total quantity of 84,567 M feet of 0.25 percent. 
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Table 3 shows the reported cut in each State arranged by mill 
classes. The 764 Class 5 mills reporting accounted for 63 per cent 
of the total reported cut. Of the Class 5 mills 286 are located in the 
Pacific group of States. This is an increase of 44 mills, or 18 per cent 
since the enumeration by the census in 1919. 

The Lake States show a reduction of 11 Class 5 mills, or 12 per 
cent since 1919, although the number in Wisconsin increased. The 
principal reduction was in Michigan. Some mills formerly rated in 
Class 5, now appear in Class 4 through reduction of their output. 

The indication in the South are that one-eighth or more of the 
Class 5 mills either cut out in 1920 or reduced their cut to the Class © 
4 limits. The situation in the South was so unfavorable in 1920 that 
fully dependable deductions can not be made. The reports for 1921 
should reveal to what extent the productive capacity of the South 
has been reduced. 
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LUMBER PRODUCTION BY STATES AND GROUPS. 


Table 4 shows the total quantity of lumber cut in each State for 
every year in which an enumeration was made, from 1870 to 1920, 
inclusive. The rank of the leading 25 States in each year is indicated. 

The figures accurately portray the fluctuations in the lumber indus- 
try for the period of 50 years covered. In 1920, with the single ex- 
ception of New York, all of the 12 States showing an increase of pro- 
duction were west of the Great Plains. Even in the Rocky Moun- 
tains, Colorado, Nevada, Utah, and Wyoming are well past the peak 
of their production. 

By groups of States the relative increases and decreases as com- 


pared with 1919 were as follows: 
Increase Decrease 


Group. percent. percent. 
Seely WORRIES = | ee re er ah oS fea te af LR etee 
ee ee ee ee es ee ee nb sd aeelaws o i Ma Eo 
cya es 11 oR ESD Basle 0a ee i se en | 15 
WIOTSE CMMOMMG FIIE. S20. 5 ys Sees pe tte. fon ade 15 
eee ne Soe ie Et es ee de ae ee 11 
wg) eh Lb epee gk Se Be Poe ated se Be ie A a a 10 
MMR sie At te 2 Pee See he ee as ee ewes Palhck 9 


The most remarkable increases took place in the Pacific group and 
the Inland Empire, which, together, cut 1,630,000,000 feet more than 
in 1919. Washington increased 11 per cent, Oregon 29 per cent, Cali- 
fornia (and Nevada) 18 per cent, Idaho 27 per cent, and Montana 43 
per cent. Arizona shows 64 per cent increase and New Mexico 29 
per cent. 

In the Lake States Minnesota showed the greatest proportional 
decrease, with 18 per cent. In the North Carolina pine group North 
Carolina’s output diminished 25 per cent. In the southern pine 
group the heaviest decreases were: In Alabama, 20 per cent; Arkan- 
sas, 18 per cent; Georgia, 15 per cent; and Florida, 12 per cent. 
Lousiana lost but 1 per cent. The heavy decrease in the South is 
attributed, in part at least, to the extremely unfavorable weather 
conditions, but taken in connection with the apparent decrease in 
the number of large mills it is at least a strong indication of a con- 
tinuous decline. 


/ 
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TABLE 4.—Production of lum 


[Reported quantities for each period known, except 1915-1918 and 1920, for 


1870 4880 1890 | 1899 1904 


| -4 
State. ied : ; : , 
‘q Quantity E Quantity E Quantity a Quantity q Quantity ) 
e | (M feet). S (M feet). S (M feet). e (M feet). e (M feet). 
United States....|.... 112, 755, 543 _-|18, 091, 356 ....| 123,497,653 |... .| 934,787,084 }....|134,135,130| 
Winter os... 44): 97,192} 20| 251,851] 9] 586,143] 12] 1,096, 539 | 11 | 1, 243, 988 ; 
Arizona. <2 0.02020. cs] 1,200 |....| 10,715 |.--.] 5,300 |.) 36,182 |._.| 59, 60 
RCS ee ae SAU ae , 903 | 14 526,091 | 5 | 1,595,933 | 8 | 1,680,586] — 
Onmtormias i. 2320071 10} 318,817} 17} 304,795} 15] 515,823 | 22 | 734,232 | 13 | 1,077,499} 
Solerade. - ic... -. <= =|--- e} 13, 625.|.... 63, 792 tye 79,906 |... 133, 746 |....| 141,914 4 
as | att) eal) eel) eal ae 
Floridas......1....-2--| 19 | 158,524 | 21 | 247,627 |21| 411,436 | 18 | 788,905 | 18 | 812, 693 
Gvariat 7... .-2¢ 13 | 245,141 | 9 | 451,788] 10] 572,970] 7 | 1,308,610 | 12 | 1,135, 910 
idaho. . 2es SOR es 2 ee Pe Ce 27, 800 |... 65,331 |...) 211,447] 
Waingig. 2 Pt... 2c 12| 245,910| 12} 334,244]_...| 218,938 |....] 381,584 |...) 211, 545 
fama seo. 2c. 5 | 656,400| 5| 915,943 | 8] 707,115 13 | 977,878 | 23 | 563,853] 
ae jee = PS eee 9 gael 10 is 8 il — cone pe ----| 281, 521 
ONS 5 UM BS eigenen 7 ts) , 0: a: 2 
Kentucky..........-.- 15| 214,074 | 16 | 305,684 | 20) 420,820) 21} — 765,343 | 21| 586,371 
Louisiana: ........-.-- 76, 459 133, 472 | 25 303,591 | 11] 1,113,423 | 8 | 2,459,327) — 
es oy ape | | gee || aba 28 |g 
fae oo oe _ 5,165 |....| 812 cae a ....| 166,469 
Massachusetts. ....-.-- i7 | 197,377 |'33 5,244 |7177]  208}655'|..--| 342,058 |77 21] 262) 467 
Michigan........-...-- 1\| 2,251,613 | 1 | 4,172,572.) 1 | 4,245,717 | 2| 3,012,057 | 4 | 2,006, 670 
Minnesota...........-- 14] 242,390| 8|  563,974| 4] 1,079,403 | 8 | 2,341,619] 5 | 1,942, 248 
Mississippi... .-.-.-.-- 18 160, 584 |....| 168, 747.) 17 452,797 | 10 | 1,202,334 | 7 | 1,727, 391 
Missoni tl tG. £it 8 ae 676) 11 399, 744 | 23 395, 755 | 24 715, 968 | 24 553, 
Non cots ft epee on pede tien) | O8SeR sate: loo igen |---shap ga 
ae. Ol. oo. TAM eS ia a PS POR Hes "725 |... la regan 
New Hampshire ube it 253, 454 i9 292, 267 7777/7966, 890 | 25°| 562,258 25} 491, 591 
ew Jersey........-.-- , cm: t 109,679 |_... 32,280 p2tyk 72, 660 |._.. 
New Mexico.........-. ole 67909 |...} 11,195 |.” 26,112.|".. 30, 880 |... ar sas 
New York............. 8 | 1,310,066 | 4 | 1,184,220] 6 909,990 | 17| 874,754 | 22 | 581/976 
North Carolina........ 22| 124,938 | 22| 241,822 | 16 509,436 | g| 1,278,399 | 10 | 1,318,411 
Ohio... «-.-.-2.2.20-. 7|  557,237| 6| 910,832) 13 541, 076 14 957,239 ....| 420, 905 
DYN ie son 3 OS oe Ay ele ie NER (tee ge Sipe bo Se poe |... ALA: 5 
OES es 5 998 1977, 171 io" | 444, 565 123°] 734,181 | 14] 987,107 
Se aa ets ears ie | 2)1, a a } 2) 1, pea 38] 2, a8, pe 4 | 2,321,284} 6 | 1,738, A 
AU ee ee = aa [notices 7 Bost oS ese 
South Carolina........ itt] 95,098 | 24") 185,772 |.2..] 197,940 |7.77| 466, 109 |" 20} 609, 769 
South Dakota i at Cees 3,804 |....| 29,286 |__| 98931 |---| 12.33, 734 |._..| 13, 705 
ennessee............. /16| 204,751) 18] 302,673 18] 450, 097/16|  939,463| 19 | 775,885 
Toxags. 3-43. cuctte 23| 106,897|13| 328,968| 7 839,724 | 9] 1,230, 9 | 1,406, 473 
ae SP ee Pa 19,741 |....| 25,709 14,295 |... 17, 484 |....| 12,630 
Wermont. <-..0 00.2 15| 241,687 |14| 322,942 /°24| 370, 155 |. 365, 869 337, 238 
Pampiitig: cE: 20} 144,225 | 15 | 315,959 | 22 ’804 15 | 956,169 | 15 | 949,797 
Washington. .......... 21| 128,743 160,176 | 5 | 1,061,560} 6| 1,428,205 | 2 | 2,485,628 
Mest Vareiniia. ~~: 2. .}-b.. 76,375 | 25 180, 112 |. 299, 709 | 20 773, 583 | 17 
Wisconsin............- 4 | 1,098,199} 8 | 1,542,021 2,817,200! 1| 3,361,943 1 | 2,623,157 
Wyoming... se elle. - . . 6, 415 16, 957 |.. 
Pema at. oy ee Re isle el See ee 13 2 800 |... 136 571 |....| 1451, 993 
| “ 
State groups: | 
Northeastern........ 1 | 4,557,428 | 2 | 4,642,656 | 2| 4,625,612| 8 | 5,640,045] 8 | 4,601,821 
Picanto 3 | 2,284,493 | 3 | 3,349,232] 4] 3,033,510] 4| 5,511,058] 5 | 3,968, 388 
Southern-..---......| 4| °923,480| 4 | 1,754,956 | 8 | 3,693,204) 2| 8,358,703] 1 10, 466, 318 
North Carolina pine.| 7| 364,261} 5] 743,533| 6| 1,117,180] 6| 2,700,677| 6 | 2,877,977 
Wee Sse 5. as | 2 | 3,592,202 | 1 | 6,278,567] 1| 8,144,320} 1) 8,715,619) 2 | 6,572,075 
apatite te a | 5| 597,78 | 6 | "663,687 | 5 | 2,021,948) 5 | 2,807,343) 4 | 4, 560, 234 
Rocky Mountain....| 8| 58,796] 8| 153,995| 8| °249,339| 7| °556,265| 7| ' 747,125 
All other...... 6| 417,166| 7| 504,730| 7] 612,440) 8| 407,374} 8| 351,201 


i Excludes custom mills (sawing 3,196,527 M feet in 1890). 
2 Includes both merchant and custom sawing. 

3 Mills cutting less than 50 M feet each per year excluded. 
5 Included in ‘‘all other.” 

7 Includes cut of mills in Nebraska. 

8 Includes cut of mills in District of Columbia. 

9 Included with Kansas. d 

10 Reported as cut of Indian Territory 


ber by States; 1870 to 1920. 


which years computed quantities are given, with rank of leading 25 States.] 
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1906 1907 | 1910 
Quantity 4 Quantity Quantity Quantity a Quantity 
(M feet). | 3 | (M feet). (M feet). (M feet). | 2 | (M feet). 
_...| 40,256, 154 ae 44,509,761 |....| ? 40,018, 282 
15| 1,224, 967 11| 1,691,001| 11| 1,465,623 
ra 72, 134 62,731 |....| 72, 655 
6| 1,988, 504 5 | 2,111,300| 7| 1,844,446 
14| 1,345,943 18 | 1,143,507] 14| 1,254, 896 
ae 134, 239 _..-|... 141,710 |_...|... 332208 
i. 140, 011 ; 168,371 |__.. 126, 463 
7. 50, 892 55,440 |___- 46, 642 
21 839, 058 i7| 1,201,734/18| 992,091 
19 853, 697 15| 1,342249|16| 1,041,617 
a 513, 788 25 800 | 21 745, 984 
a 141,317 170, 181 |... 113, 506 
; 504,7 i 556, 418 | _.. 422° 963 
ie 144) 271 4 132,021 |._.. 75, 446 
(5) 4716 |__.- 639 
17 912, 21 860, 712 | 20 753, 556 
2) 2,972,119 2| 3,551,918| 2| 3,733,900 
16| 1,103, 19| 1/111; 565 | 19 860, 273 
z - 213, 786 267,939 |... 154, 554 
5 ea 364, 231 361, 200 |_... 239° 206 
7| 1,827,685 i0| 1,889,724! 9| 1,681,081 
9| 1,660,716 12| 1,561,508 |12| 1,457,734 
4 094, 485 3 | 2,572,669| 3| 2129/9205 
2A 548, 774 |. 23| 660,159 | 24 501, 691 
Pose 343, 814 : 308, 582 |... 319, 089 

nis Ter em make (Pree ib cel: t gre gee;-| 1 (3)... |aaikermtee 

ay A ed Rae ©) A peepee co Wire Soa meee 
7539, 259 | 22 754,023 24| 649,606 |....| 443, 907 
36, 253 |... 39, 942 ayy 61, 620 |... 36, 542 
103,079 |... 113,204 |--- 79, 439 |... 91,987 |.__- 83, 544 
810, 949 | 20 848 894 19 781,391 | 22| 681,440 | 23 506, 074 
1,222,974] 11| 1,622,387| 13 | 1,136,796 | 4| 2,177,715| 8| 1,824,722 
438775 | 25 529, 087 | 25 259 |....| 542 25 490,039 
10 48,694 |... 140,015 |... 158,756 |....| 225,730 |....| 164,663 
1,604,894] 10 | 1,635,563 | 8 | 1,468,158, 9| 1,898°995| 4 2,084,633 
1,620,881] 8| 1,734729|10| 1,203,041 | 14] 1,462,771 | 15| 1,241,199 
21, 528 |... 27,855 |). |" | 90528 |... 25, 489 |... 14, 392 
566, 928 649, 058 | 23 560,888 | 20| 897,660 | 22 706, 831 
22, 634 |... 34, 841 |._..| 25, 859 |... 31,057 |....| 16, 340 
634, 587 | 18 894 968 18 790,642 | 16 | 1,223,849|17| 1,016, 475 
1, 741,473 | 3 | 2,2291500| 6 ee 7| 2,099,130; 6| 1,884,134 
7, 768 |.... 14,690 |... 15, 059°|.... 12, 638 |... 11, 786 
329, 422 [77 *- 373,660 |....|  304017|....| | 351,571 |.. 284 815 
1,063,241] 12| 1,412477|ii| 1,198,725| 6| 2,101,716 | 10, 1,652,192 
4,305,053| 1| 3,777,606| 1| 2,915,928! 1| 3,862,.916| 1| 4,097,492 
976,173} 13 | 1,395,979} 14} 1,097,015 | 13 | 1,472,942| 13| 1,376,737 
2,831,305 | 5 | 2,003,279) 5 | 1,613,315) 8 | 2,025,038 / 5 | 1,891, 201 
ree € kee 17,479 |... Caos ee 28, 602 |....| 30, 931 
16 1,213 |... 75,891 |....| 17 10,627 |....| 18 11,230 |... 18 11,955 

] 

4 030,968} 4] 5,189,987|3| 5,656,831| 3| 4,622,116) 5| 5,197,012| 6| 3,954,067 
5 2 63’ 604 5| 3,807,100| 6| 4,9277823/ 5 | 3 999; 80 3| 5,487,165| 4 2 ere! O87 
1| 8,226,159) 1} 10,947,081 | 1] 12,342°435/ 1| 10,710,845| 1 | 14,795,731] 1| 13,248,679 
6|  2,262,277/ 6| 2,853,143) 5| 3,683,922| 6| 2,896,409] 6| 5,177,091] 5| 4,183,745 
3| 6,188,904 | 3 | 6,219,728| 4| 5,491,680| 4| 4,377,689| 4) 5,476,270] 8| 5,030, 106 
2| 6,241,384| 2| 7,258,506| 2| 6,759,112} 2| 5,380,201] 2| 6,905,418| 2] 7,436,951 
7 466,747 | 7| 1,038,903 | 7| 1,209,348) 7 | 1,108,801 | 7| 1,292,050| 7| 1,385,387 
8 242738 | & 236,288 | 8 185,003 | 8 133,728 | 8| 179,024] 8 104) 380 


22 Includes cut of millsin North Dakota. 

1 Reported as the cut of Alaska. 

14 Includes cut of Alaska, Nevada, and Oklahoma. 

15 Includes cut of Arizona, Nevada, and New Mexico. 
16 Includes cut of Kansas and a part of Oklahoma 

17 Includes cut of Kansas and Nevada. 

18 Includes cut of Nebraska and Nevada 
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TaBLE 4.—Production of lumber 


1911 1912 1913 1914 


State. | 
Quantity Quantity Quantity uantit | 
Rank| (yr feet). [Ra0K) (Mr feet). [RaMK| (ar feet). [Ramk| (Mt feet). | - 
8 38, 387,009 |...... 1837, 346, 023 
1, 523, 936 8} 1,494,732 | ~ 
yas 1. Sse 78, 667 | 
1, 911, 647 6 1,796, 780 
7183.380| 12| 1,303,183 | — 
74,602 |...... 102,117 | — 
93, 730 |...... 81, 
18, 039 |....-.. 25, 517 
1,055,047 | 15,} 1,073,821 
MRI io fao20, HA 19 801,611} 17 941,291 | 17 844,284 | 16] 1,026,191 
Washoe 5. Bei He ee 20 765, 670 21 713,575 21 652, 616 20 763, 508 
i Eee! ee) eee 96,651 }...-.. 122, 528 |.-..... 102, 902 j...... 66, 227 
TE EE CRT GONG Ue 360,613 |...... 401,017 |...... 332, 993 |...... 298, 571 
oy ae ee eee cy ie ae 46,593 |...... 21, 676. | 21-00 11, 443 
wo ib Ce eee Se. Ae 4 RS a Be eee) eee 5) A OI geet (5) 
TOGMUUCE IY! \oacoscbesests 21 632, 415 22 641, 296 22 541.531 22 596, 392 
PNINATIA =< o555435ts - 2 3, 566, 456 2 3, 876, 211 2 4, 161, 560 1 3, 956, 434 
Mines cc «Ia h S82 18 828, 417 19 882, 128 18 , 67 17 992, 594 
Wir vaniiGe soos 5.2 oS Ue. 58 144, 078 |...-..-. 174,320 |...... 140, 469 |...... 162, 097 
Massachusetts $22.05. .téfes. 2 5c Bayoal |..= 32: 259, 329 |...... 224, 580 |...... 143, 094 
Miptilerhn . .. 20.0256) .2% 10} 1,466,754] 10] 1,488,827] 12{| 1,222,983} 13] 1,214,435 
Minnesota.........-....- 9} 1,485,015| 11| 41,436,726] 14] 1,149,704] 11| 1,312,230 
Mississippi.......-.------ 8 | 2,041,615 3 | 2,381,893 3 | 2,610,581 8 , 280, 
MIGSONEL 65-00% does oe ot 25 Cl eee 422, 470 24 6, 608 25 370, 571 
Mimieee == F288 228,416 |...... B72: F748}. & |. 357,974 |...... 17, 
Io) 5) eG: ee SS | See op abate Poe RA 4) og ESET pam ty CSG al (2 Se 3 
io ee eS ae BY ae || Pose ‘bo Saeed Cee (2 eed Cee: 5 
New Hampshire.........|...... 388,619 | 25 479,499 |...... 309,424 | 24 482, 744 
a oe a eee 28,639 |...... 34,810 |...... 27, 248 |b. c nas 48,748 
New Mexico.............|...... Bares |.1 Ne 82,650 |...... 65, 818 |. 252. 57, 167 
Le Se 23 526, 283 23 502, 351 23 457,720 23 486, 195 
North Carolina. ......... 5 1,798, 724 4 2, 193, 308 6 1, 957, 258 4 2, 227,851 
Ch ea ee? eee 24 427, 161 24 499 834 25 414, 943 |...... 286, 
CPRIBNOMA. 05 oc J G8 S522 ens - 143, 869 |....-. 168, 806 |.....- 140, 284 |.....- 200, 594 
SOROPONS oo oct 5 5B 4| 1,803,698 5 | 1,916, 160 4| 2,098, 467 5 | 1,817,875 
Pennsylvania............ 15 1, 048, 606 16 992, 180 19 781, 547 19 , 710 
nade Wsland. J: - . 2455 0.7 - 7 PUIG jc 5%. 14, 421 [. 20... ee 15, 902 
South Carolina. ........- 22 584,872 | 20 816,930] 20 752,184| 21 701, 540 
Bouts Dakota. «5. fo 552:].-.. 2 13, 046 |...... 20, 986 |...... 19, 103 |...... 18, 744 
Tennessee. .......-.----- 17 914,579 | 18 932,572 | 16 872,311] 18 885, 035 
STA na Peer Be ae 8 1,681, 080 6 1, 902, 201 5 2,081, 471 7 1, 554, 005 
J, ey ae 10, 573 |...... 9; 060 "2 506. 3. 8, 680 
SAT Eee 3 PERE 239,254 |.....- 235, 983 |...... 194, 647 |...... 249, 608 
ip a a 12 1, 359, 790 8 1, 569, 997 10 1, 273, 953 9 1, 488, 070 
Washington. ............ 1 4, 064, 754 1 4,099, 775 4, 592, 053 2 3, 946, 189 
West Virginia. .......... 11] 1,387,786} 13] 1,318,732] 11] 1,249,559] 14] 1,118,480 
Wisonsin.............-.- 7| 1,761, 986 9| 1,498,876 9| 1,493,353; 10] 1,391,001 
Lo ne Te TE 32-9004. 13, 560 |...-.. 12,940 |...... 11, 852 
UY) Or) ee 19 11,786 |...... 19 22,525 |...... 19 19, 461 |...... 19 15,672 
State groups: 
Northeastern. ......... 6 3,634, 743 6 3,712, 557 6 3, 097, 061 6 3, 553, 092 
To 2 Boe ee ee 4| 4,237,791 5| 4,338,449 4| 3,930,847 5 | 3,621,339 | — 
i i ae 1] 12,221,970 1 | 13,537,894 1| 14,328,810 1 | 13,383,523 | — 
North Carolina pine... 5 3, 743, 3 4, 580, 235 3 3, 983, 395 3 4,417, 464 
ae Re Ope 3| 4,713,755 4| 4,424, 499 5 | 3,866, 040 4| 3,917,666 
Go ee ee eae 2 7, 076, 013 2 7, 218, 994 2 7, 873, 900 2 7,067, 247 
Rocky Mountain 7| 1,290,743 7| 1,255, 752 7| 1,246,716 7| 1,339,833 
POTD OINEE . 5 ease 8 84, 806 8 90, 104 8 60, 240 8 45, 859 
1 Excludes custom mills (sawing 3,196,527 M feet in 1890). | 
2Includes both merchant aud custom sawing. : 
8 Mills cutting less than 50 M feet each per year excluded. | 
4 Includes 2,655 mills cutting less than 50 M feet each. | 
5 Included in ‘‘all other.” | 
6 Includes cut of mills in Nevada. i 
7 Includes cut of millsin Nebraska. : 
8 Includes cut of mills in District of Columbia. ‘ 
9 Included with Kansas. ; 
11 Included with California. : 
19 Includes cut of Kansas, Nebraska, and Nevada. + 
| 
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TaBLE 4A.— Value of lumber produced, by States, 1840, 1850, and 1860, compared with 
1920. 


1840 1850 1860 1920 
State. ——= ee eee : 
Rank.| Value. | Rank.| Value. | Rank.| Value. | Rank. Value. 
Sse Sy fo eae nS [eS ee { 
| ’ 
United States... 7]... |$12, 943, 507 $1, 298, 899, 107 
2 eee 20 169, 008 45, 708, 992 
TORING a oc = ap - 00g cticte ~ thas = AEA ea fin ~~ do ml? deme sae let ao ao als ete re eee 4, 539, 865 
APES a aot page 19 176, 617 56, 722, 932 
Carolia. © of lene ee. a a. tceeeeee 60,459,480 
Lo a pte eens fn shee pene practi be mca wis fe spa emi RR ie da Se a 2,008,300 
Commeicnt.._.)-o5,t.2...! 147, 841 2,548,960 
Di WEP. --< <0 25 4 os feet. 4 5, 562 580,140 
ey ae 20, 346 37, 934, 110 
Lora a oe eee Se cae LIAS ORDA... 3.2 923, 403 12| 2,412,996 18 23, 600, 564 
_ 7 peed aert faiasih, patel SR ARR Races ons BREET ip 6 Donate eats aE hg 1 of pe 14 37,694,200 
Riteaeitios. 2... .....5-tan- 16 203, 666 11 | 1,324,484 10 | 2,543,085 42.2.2... 2,215,269 
EWES ooo kc. . cae 8 420, 791 6 | 2,195,351 1 | papads GOSH Stee 14, 426, 055 
HOS See SRaRS Ree aee e 50, 280 |....... 470, 760 16} 2,124,502 |....... 583, O11 
Se bk OS. | ete AED. bliss 6 een SIL 2= oe come pie. Ske anmee 16905430 Nene. 4617,737 
Konteagey:. . 3.4.20 -)5-2-.4 130, 329 8 | 1,502, 434 ll SiS ee 17,627,246 
jo Te a a 66, 106 13}. 1g ARO BIT i - a5 1,575, 995 2 137,155,200 
i eS ee 2] 1,808, 683 3 | 5,872,573 4 | 6,598,565 |....... 18,398,784 
en eee Tee 14 226,977. 1....1.. 1 614, 168 | ---..- 1 626, 989 |....... 2,865,888 
Massachusetts.......... 11 344, 845 7| 1,552, 265 1Z Wy eg tle 14h 4,279,008 
Cn 9 392, 325 5 | 2,464,329 8 | 7,040, 190 15 34,483,302 
so a ee Ne Ee See Pee | eerie 57, 800 |.....-- 1, 234, 203 20 20, 850,534 
Mississippi............. 18 192,794 |....... 913, 197 18 | 1,823,627 4 82,421,440 
UO" Ss aes Se 70, 355 9] 1,479,124 9 | 3,074, 226 |....... 10, 293, 468 
SE SE ee RR BPS eee eS eee me Poe) By cece ee, Pe fb gee 2 oe 13, 509, 500 
I ns SPE NE Sw image = arid bao banlaae=9 Spee alow ee eoe 335, 340 |......- 413,568 
POM aia a CE Bete [bee ni ILE A | eee Cys alate de Bae ll oe ee oe a cies (5) 
New Hampshire....... 7 433, 217 17. | 1,009,402 |e... ..- i, Me, 6201s 4... 8, 412, 624 
New Jersey. ..........- 12 271, 591 14| 1,123,052 20 | 1,608,610 }....... 983, 027 
oN ae Bee Cee ee ee 205000. spas: 3 45,150 |....... 4, 265, 120 
OW AOIIC ae oisut enc cu 1 | 3,891,302 1 | 13,126, 759 2) 8,7, 98D hc 19, 760, 181 
North Carolina......... 6 506, 766 18 985,075 |....... 1,074, 003 10 41, 901, 587 
Se eS 13 262, 821 4 | 3,864,452 5 | 5,158,076 |..-..... 12, 914, 280 
Oitaitims. .- 5S... GR Se ee ee. | el ee eae. es cee ee 
parole se ie.) Cte a. OS. ee 10y}), 45255)800 3. .-2: - 690, 008 3 121,070,500 
Pennsylvania.......... 8 | 1,150,220 2] 7,729,058 1 | 10, 743, 752 19 22, 994, 400 F 
Hhodeisland: 22.5 £25) 203... .5 Oe 79 i PAL, 556 | 22 oath 245502 i ete 307,228 
South Carolina......... 5 537, 684 15] 1,108,880 j....-.- 1, 124, 440 17 24,401,685 
Serumakote. 2501 A ea... OS. ¢ SECS ok eas ee Sea les Pee re eer ; 
Tennessed... 26... SS 15 217, 606 |....... 725, 387 15 | 2,199,703 16 
PURER ee oan t accine| sete chau = usa amc nts pee bee 466, 012 19 | 1,735, 454 9 
(i, Oe i oe Vee WO PY 8 ee 14,620 |....... 119, 145 |......- 
WEENIONGE .. 3. 5505542). 10 346,939 |....... 618,065 |....... 901, 519 |.....-. 
Weta 1. BOL 4 , 092 19 977, 412 14| 2,201, 187 ll 
ppemerer ves 53.) SSH. tS 2. SE Ce ee Ee Ce eee 1, 172, 520 1 
Wrest pins 2h eo ilies oll. pce ES Le ee ee eR SE Se 12 
Wisconsin.............. 17 202, 239 12| 1,218,516 6 | 4,377, 880 7 
AVY OTHIN Ce coasdaweeee Ad eacc sc lesepenccee cele. ache pemrmeacsenl Sen wend lesa na ke eee aleeaeee 
PB OBOE. <2 ie seep cnenn|e scacatlocebvesnones|acdnkenlopwostvcvers|ssnucon|<sn~andaenad|= op 40 )nebe= ee 
State groups: 3 
Northeastern....... 1| 8,671,632 1 | 32,748, 645 1 | 34,540, 637 |....... 
Gentralc..2...222.. 3 | 1,305,568 2 | 11,091, 232 2 | 19,710, 680 3 
Southern........... 4 738, 921 3 | 5,049, 722 4 | 12,054, 103 1 
North Carolina Pine 2] 1,582,542 5} S071 30F |..535-4 4,399, 630 4 
JC o eed Bee re 5 594, 564 4] 3,740,645 3 | 12,652, 273 5 
15 oS ee eee ee ed | eS 2,314, 985 5 | 5,806, 409 2 
Rorky Mountain’:v|)...... 6 Lite foe B4690 12 A. 164,295 |....... 
PN ee nha cinosel 50,280 |....--. 470, 760 |....-.. 4,010,579 |. .-3. 


1 Includes District of Columbia (product valued at $29,000 in 1850, and $21,125 in 1860). 
2 Part of Virginia prior to 1870. 

3 Distribution of States same as shown in Table 4. 

4 Proportional division for comparative purposes. 

5 Included with California. 
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Expressing the results in per cents of the total cut for each period, 
Table 5 shows the relative rank of the eight regional groups of States, 
as shown by every enumeration since 1840. ‘The history of the lum- 
ber industry is traceable in Tables 4, 4a, and 5, since the peak produc- 
tion of even the oldest lumbering regions probably falls within their 
scope. The indications seem clear that all regions except the Pacific 
Coast and the Rocky Mountains are definitely past their maximum 
production. 


TaBLE 5.—Lumber cut by groups of States, in per cent of the total. 


Group. 1860 1870 1880 | 1890 | 1899 1909 1919 1920 
| 


Per ct.| Per ct.| Per ct. 
100.0} 100. 100. 


Oo 
oO 


Northeastern group..-......-- 
Central sroup..5f0.. 2.2222. 
Southern group.............- 
North Carolina pine group. .- 
Lake States group....-.--.-.- 
Ppcee StOUD . 2-1... 5... 25 
Rocky Mountain group...... 
1 ee ie as Fae 


_ 

He C O1co OW Wa) 
w 

, Sap gm 

NOOK UNOr cu 


Northeastern group: Connecticut, Delaware, Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, New 
Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Vermont. 

Central group: Illinois, Indiana, Kentucky, Missouri, Ohio, Tennessee, West Virginia. 

Southern group: Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, Mississippi, Oklahoma, Texas. 

North Carolina pine group: North Carolina, South Carolina, Virginia. 

Lake States group: Michigan, Minnesota, Wisconsin. 

Pacific group: California, Nevada, Oregon, Washington. 

Rocky Mountain group: Arizona, Colorado, Idaho, Montana, New Mexico, Utah, Wyoming. 

All other: Iowa, Kansas, Nebraska, South Dakota. 


LUMBER PRODUCTION BY SPECIES. 


Table 6 gives the lumber production by species, from 1899, the 
earliest enumeration in which species were distinguished. Computed 
figures, so far as available, have been used. The rank of the first 15 
species is shown for each year. The species showing the principal 
increases in production in 1920 are from the Pacific coast and Rocky 
Mountains. 
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Species or kind of wood. 
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TaBLE 6.—Production of lum 


[Reported quantities for each period known, except 1915-1918 and 1920, for which 


1904 1905 1906 


Bane! Quantity Bank Quantity fPieer es Quantity iroeks Quantity 


(M feet). (M feet). (M feet). (M feet). 
PR Oit nemetne accra ee | a oeiséck 34, 787, 084 |....... 34, 135, 139 [12 aenadiea 37, 550, 736 
SECU ST Sa ie 26,153,063 |-.--.-.. 27,353, 312 |.....-.| 24,914, 618 |....... 30, 235, 245 
Yellow pine. .......- 1 | 9,658, 548 1 | 11,533,070 1 | 11,661,077 
Douglas fir.......--- 5 | 1,736,507 4 | 2,928,409 2| 4,969, 843 
White pine.......... 2| 7,772,391 2 | 5,332,704 3 , 583, 727 
(site te eee ae aaa 4 3 | 3,268, 787 4] 3,537,329 
Western yellow pine. 8 7 | 1,279,237 7 | 1,386,777 
Spruce 222 F252 6 6 | 1,303, 886 6 | 1,644, 987 
0 ee 10 9 749, 592 9 839, 276 
Hed wood... -.-57tue-. 13 12 519, 267 11 659 , 678 
OEE Ee Be ee a Bees 223,035} 12] 368,900 |....... 357, 845 
OT a ee ee ee A ee ee 31; 7e4 1225-2 ./5¢ “140; 6360\en eee 289, 473 
White fir. ....... 2.22]... cn efenn ens n nscale nee eeeleseeeeceecncfenennoe| 52,725 |....... 104, 329 . 
Sugar pine........... [obcece=| | Op 00m |p s.cebuleesnenere tal. ocean) Soe Wool eeeeeee 133, 640 . 
D2 git gees ees eee ae ees 8 eee eB eas ae ese St Se 8 30, 006%|=. 23 i0| <0 eee 
Moapepole pime- <<. [ 6 cl ce ee cee ek | soe en looe eee ena bal. a eee ens ame e eee eee ee 
All other softwoods..|.......| | 9,135 |....... LT 8 75 Ng pt SP) ek Py) SARS oe 67, 264 
MIBTOWOOUS: cose seca~ 05 -]-5-5s~0) 10, 004,020 1-2 ese 6,781; 8271. 92222.) +5 O88;040'|5 22a 7, 315, 491 
RP nceeeere ts neces. 3 5 | 2,902, 855 5 | 2,820,393 
Wo eee 9 10 587, 558 8 882, 878 
Gum, red and sap... 15 11 523, 990 12 453, 678 
Yellow poplar. ....-- 7 8 853, 554 10 683, 132 
Cengage <2 oe cs ne 15 243, 537 13 407, 379 
eee pee 132,601 }....... 224, 009 15 370, 432 
ee Pe a ee a re eee wee eels 275, 661 
Basswood......----- 14 308, 069 |....--- oi 041 14 376, 838 
Fee ot 11 456,731 14 if ee (tl pe 224, 795 
Cottonwood........- 12 415, 124 13 321,574 |.......| 236,000 |....... 263, 996 
LCC GREE 3 et ee eee 269, 120 |....... 169,178 |.......| 159,634 |....... 214, 460 
Stk Cue ae ee ee ee 96,636 |....... 196,824 |<. cp 20) pe 90;O08 | ene eer 148, 212 
TUDO So ret Secs ob Sb cde ie cfoae Ses ce Seow oan = area Een be cet id] a seek wall eign Glan eee ma 47, 882 
WSN Eee ceed ch «rel ae Supe 38,681, }... 5.5 es Ge ee rt em 2 as Me 8 Se 48,174 
LE TRTeSre 2 ER SRE | eh 29), 415 [52 nore B02 | a cocreloceaseswscna|hasese =| oa saan ‘ 
Cis 3 ee ee) en meee re een i Oe oe | Re Sa ee eae =o 
All other hardwoods. |....... 208, 504 |......- 312,920 |----.--) 7519, 865 |..--28 97, 581 


1 Includes a small quantity of softwoods in New York not separately reported. 
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ber, by species, 1899 to 1920. 


years computed quantities are given, with rank of 15 leading kinds of wood.] 


44,509, 761 


Quantity 
(M feet). 


33, 896, 959 


16,277, 135 


4, 856, 378 


3,051, 399 
1, 499, 985 


1,748, 547 


Rank. 


Quantity 
(M feet). 


40, 018, 282 


31, 160, 856 


14, 143,471 


2,836, 129 
1, 562, 106 


1, 449, 912 
935, 659 
543, 493 
415, 039 
382, 514 


132, 327 


37 


Quantity 


Rank. (M feet). 


37, 003, 207 


OL 


_ 
Wwoosr 


10, 612, 802 


4,414,457 
1, 106, 604 
706, 945 
858, 500 
663, 891 


452,370 


ceceees 


8, 857, 426 


3,522, 098 


ea eeeee 


see ceee 


214, 398 
240, 217 


1907 1908 
Quantity | Quantity é 
bows; 2 40, 256, 154 |.......] 33,224,369 |....... 
Pea 31, 001, 225 |.......| 25,546,006 |....... 
1| 13,215,185 1| 11,236,372 1 
3) @iows| 3) so’or| 4 
5| 3,373,016 5 | 2)530,843 5 
7| 15277195 7| 1,275, 550 rf 
6| 1,726,797 6| 1,411,992 6 
10 757, 639 9 743, 297 9 
13 14 404,802 | 13 
Sireewiten =) 25) OUP bceick. hy oe 
ie ata ®t 324 HOI eed. 382,466 | 15 
He | 146; 5082 ee. 98,120 |....... 
Se 215,005: (0: 2. 99,809 |....... 
Misch | | 53, S30c esc. 69,956 |....... 
ee 9,254,099 fs cst. 7,678, 363 |.....-- 
4| 3,718,760 4| 2,771,511 3 
i 839 200 i 59 37 ij 
9 862,849 | 10 654,122 | 10 
12 653,239} 12 539,341} 12 
15 387,614} 15 386,367 |.....-. 
14 430,005} 13 410,072} 14 
By 381,088 |..2c..-| :.. 319,505 |.-....- 
eae 260; 579 |......1) | 278,845 |-.....- 
Roe ie 5 Wek =< 7 a 
‘tae 252,040 |......-| 225,367 |.....-. 
2 eee 203,211 |....... Tae pas eae 
ieee 68, 842 |....... 69,170 poses. 
tagael 41,490 |....... 43,681 |-.--... 
eerereee >] eeereeee d eeeeeee 
ae 7 re Ca i 
Bete |e) ee Rar GAT. |; sgl a BID lance coe 


3 Reported as ‘‘ Mixed” and probably includes some softwoods. 
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Solin. O0ds. oo. 2, et ee 


Yellow pine. ....-..- 
Wouplasifin.. 2 <..<22 
White pine.........- 
Hemlock :.- =: <:.2-:- 


VEE) es oh as Be Pe 
SHPaT pine. ... 4.52 5shoeece = - 
LSU Th 1 ea SY 


Gum, red and sap... - 
Yellow poplar. ....-.- 
Cestnntwocne x <2 


Cherry 


1912 


8, 631, 998 


1913 


8, 084, 460 


TaBLE 6.—Production of lumber 


1914 


37,346,023 


29, 406, 839 


14, 472, 804 
4’ 763, 693 
2’ 632° 587 
2) 165,728 
1 327, 365 


1, 245, 614 
1 013,013 
535, 199 
499, 903 
358, 561 


7,939, 184 


3, 278, 908 
909) 743 


264 656 
214’ 294 
195, 198 
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LUMBER CUT OF UNITED STATES, 1870-1920. 


by species, 1899 to 1920—Continued. 
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Figures 13 and 14 supplement Tables 4 and 6 by showing graphi- 
cally the computed 1920 lumber production, by States and by species, 
respectively. ; 

The several woods which go to make up the bulk of the lumber 
cut in the United States are treated individually in the following 


BILLLONS OF BOARD FEET 
2 ; 3 4+ s 6 


WASHINGTON 
OREGON 
LOUISIANA 
MisolSSiPPi 
CALIFORNIA and NEVADA 
ARKANSAS 
ALABAMA 

TEXAS 

NORTH CAROLINA 
WISCONSIN 
VIRGINIA 

FLORIDA 

IDAHO 

TENNESSEE 
GEORGIA 

MICHIGAN 

WEST VIRGINIA 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
MINNESOTA 
PENNSYLVANIA 
MAINE 

KENTUCKY 

NEW YORK 
MONTANA 
MISSOURI 

INDIANA 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 
OHIO 

VERMONT 
OKLAHOMA 
MASSACHUSETTS 
ARIZONA 

NEW MEXICO 
MARYLAND 
CONNECTICUT 
COLORADO 
t(taLINOrTS 

SOUTH DAKOTA 
WEW JERSEY 
DELAWARE 

IOWA 

RHODE ISLAND 
UTAH 

WYOMING 

KANSAS 482>NEBRASKA 


COMPUTED TOTAL LUMBER PRODUCTION IN 1920 BY STATES 
Fic. 13.—The three Pacific Coast States now stand among the first five in point of production. 


pages. The tabulation for each species shows by States the number 
of active mills reporting, the quantity reported cut, the perce 
of the total reported cut, the average value per thousand feet f. o. b. 
mill, and the computed total cut. 

The question is frequently asked in connection with lumber pro- 
duction figures as to what part shortleaf pine forms of the total 
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quantity of yellow pine reported, or the ratio of white oak cut to the 
total. It is not practicable in lumber census work to do more than 
group the figures for all of the yellow pines together, and treat the 


BILLIONS OF BOARD FEET 

0 ! z 3 4+ Ss 6 7 8 ) 10 i! 
YELLOW PINE 
DOUGLAS FIR 
OAK 
WESTERN YELLOW PINE f 
HEMLOCK 
WHITE PINE 
MAPLE 
GUM 
SPRUCE 
GYPRESS 
REDWOOD 
CHESTNUT 
BIRCH 
LARCH 
YELLOW POPLAR 
BEECH 
WHITE FIR 
CEDAR 
ELM 
BASSWOOD 
WUPELO 
ASH 
COTTONWOOD 
HICKORY - 
SUGAR PINE 
BALSAM FIR 
WALNUT 
LODGEPOLE PINE 
SYCAMORE 
MINOR SPECIES 


COMPUTED TOTAL LUMBER PRODUCTION IN 1920 BY KINDS OF WOOD 


Fig. 14.—The predominance of valuable softwoods in North American forests was one of the reasons for 
the rapid economic development of the United States. 


oaks, gums, cedars, and other woods in the same way, since no stand- 

ard classification is found among the lumbermen. Producers in Gif- 

ferent sections frequently apply different local names to the same 

pees and only confusion would follow an attempt to segregate the 
gures. 
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TaBLeE 7.—Reported production of yellow pine } lumber in 1920. 


[Computed total production in the United States, 11,091,000 M feet.] 


Number | Quantity reported. Average 
of active value per 
State. | 1,000 feet 


Is ; 
reporting.) M feet b. m.| Per cent. | f. 0. b. mill. 


(On WS aE ee ee ee er 6,014 | 8,964,313 100. 0 $35. 89 
1 LOR ETCr SS Se pean aes aes = 3 aes: ee 202 | 2,066, 263 23. 0 42, 50 
Tl USS Son > aoe Gee ser a Sere eee 549 | 1,322, 958 14.8 36. 67 
ee ee Se ap Be ee Gee Bee ee 221 | 1,125,015 12.6 33. 81 
TUES Doles kek SRR De gene Bey ra age oe ne ee 872 985, 773 11.0 31. 44 
OSD YTD SSS 3e 0 os ee ae arp ee Se oe ere ee 196 744, 373 8.3 35.77 
2 TTS as ee er ane: ee 361 5386, 369 6.5 36. 77 
PURMLRIUA GHENT.) 1S ten foes oo bia oe ees cee ecee 1,053 517, 425 5.8 29. 88 
1 el Ge ee oes DD Os ee) ia ae Seen 694 478, 547 5.3 26. 84 
PRATT OUNA so... Soap oee oe oot Aaa eal a2 eae eee 367 436, 246 4.9 39. 06 
oe bho Be ae Se) mpl eee a pine eee 731 404, 804 4.5 33. 48 
“TES EAL Ee Ts ok SR I ee ere ee ee ee 48 135, 280 LB 37. 60 
(LE LIME Beet Sieg os eel pet es Bees CRE ee ee 292 74, 167 8 25. 16 
ES EE Raat Oyo ae oo i bape ecaneaee 149 35, 360 4 29.71 
OCTET iy ae, pe ee RR DD Sante cE 0 he Se ieee 92 23, 693 ab 25. 57 
Altother States (see Table 37, p. 56):c. -.-2.- 222.2 eescel.- 187 28, 040 | A: 27. 43 


1 Longleaf pine (Pinus palustris), also known as Georgia pine and hard pine and exported as pitch pine; 
cut mostly in the Gulf States. North Carolina pine (P. taeda), also called shortleaf, loblolly, old field, 
rosemary, and Virginia pine; cut mostly in Virginia, North and South Carolina, Arkansas, and Texas. 
Shortleaf pine (P. echinata); cut mostly in Virginia, North and South Carolina, Arkansas Missouri, Louis- 
iana, and Mississippi. Sand pine (P. clausa); Florida and Alabama. Slash (or Cuban) pine (P. hetero- 


-phylia); cut mostly in Georgia and the Gulf States east ofthe Mississippi River. Scrub pine (P. virginiana) 
it 


also called Jersey pine; cut in the Middle Atlantic States. Pitch pine (P. rigida); Middle Atlantic and 
Northern States. Spruce pine (P. glabra); Gulf States. Pond pine (P. serotina); South Atlantic States. 
Table-Mountain pine (P. pungens); Appalachian Mountains. 


TaBLE 8.—Reported production of Douglas fir’ lumber, 1920. 


[Computed total production in the United States, 6,960,000 M feet.] 


Number | Quantity reported. | Average 

of active Let) Pus begun ier’ $Y 7 ! value per 
State. iis : 

reporting./ M feet b.m.| Per cent.| f.o. b. mill 


United States 1,403 | 6,956, 683 100. 0 $34. 59 
Washington 464 | 4,275,017 61.5 34. 94 
Eo art Uiir emw emai rsnewawncwwrebiwn reve P 527 | 2,347, 368 33.7 34. 80 
California ae 101 161, 632 2.3 30. 50 
Se AE a | | ee “A 131 105, 786 1.5 25. 09 
Montana 84 55, 670 -8 29. 73 
All other States (see Table 37, p. 56) 96 11, 210 2 31. 16 


1 Douglas fir (Pseudotsuga tazifolia) is the principal commercial species. 
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TABLE 9.—Reported production of oak} lumber in 1920. 


[Computed total production in the United States, 2,500,000 M feet.] 


Number | Quantity reported. Average 


State ofactive| ss «Va per 
: mills 1,000 feet 
reporting.| Mfeet b.m.| Per cent. | f.o. b. mill. 


imileds StabeS= 32° 5) Sn mene a soe see eee 8,552 | 1,853, 580 100.0 $46. 88 
PRURAISAG 32 ates S. Sone SO eee ae Sen eee e 477 225, 422 12.2 43. 42 
PREIPRIESSEOS CAS er. 6. eee eed ge ee en. aS eS Ae aE 551 221, 260 11.9 46. 00 
WVCSIBVALGITE Cones oo emt he oh een cop eae enemas 383 202, 499 10.9 59. 51 
WOTPUM I eset te Ss te eect ee eee eee ee eee 813 166, 667 9.0 51. 07 
OmICKyaSEr. Sec caste oan casi toae sac ann ateoe noe cae 532 141, 588 7.6 44, 25 
“STS SLT CNS a eR RD Da Cope RS ie <I ee seat tec epee, 320 115, 399 6.2 41.35 
ISSOE OI acre So c4s Somat. ou eee Btne ae cae eee ane 377 101, 667 5.5 36. 95 
1U TESTO SS jad Js Bee pe) Sop dean aetie RE ON Ber AE tent) te 104 92, 725 5.0 39. 84 
PAHS VIVA 2 nde ede me tos Weer c | oe Sean ee Seen tee 715 88, 729 4.8 45, 11 

LIE T SS EAS a EAS MS a pp A) On 2H ae = be ote 454 85, 131 4.6 54. 21 
PNEIRE MO OANOMES s.r 2 5-peateme acct eaeienaemte She ae ocean 625 82, 671 4.5 45. 07 
ieHaITe see eee tn eto Sea Fe Sete Ie ee Ree Me 375 79, 640 4.3 62. 74 
PRI ASSIN Ss Pre sot cadence cee gee tee eae eee 425 646 2.5 33. 26 
Ln ENR 7 as) ol SRE Petey pe PE po So SPP ae eat peggy te 625 32, 157 Lae 53. 88 
LYSE CSS ee ee BB ape A Rade tah 5 a ade sd 73 27, 074 1.5 42. 43 
ROT ie A a Nin ae ae a ne oe 239 26, 003 1.4 37.79 
All other States (see Table 37, p. 56)..............---..----- 1, 464 118, 302 6.4 43. 41 


1 Commercially the oaks are classed as white and red. The principal commercial oaks are as follows: 
White oaks.— White oak (Quercus alba) is the white oak common throughout the eastern half of the United 
States; chestnut (or rock) oak (Q. prinus) is found in the Appalachian region; post oak (Q. minor) and 
bur oak (Q. macrocarpa) are common throughout the eastern half of the country; overcup oak (Q. lyrata) 
and cow (or basket) oak (Q. michaurii) are the principalsouthern white oaks. Red oaks.—Red oak (Q. 
rubra) is the red oak common in the eastern part of the United States; Texan oak (Q. tezana) is the prin- 
cipalred oak sawed in the lower Mississippi Valley; pin oak (Q. palustris) is found in the Eastern and Cen- 
tral States; scarlet oak (Q. coccinea) is the northern and northeastern red oak; yellow (or black) oak (Q. 
cea ‘a S loivies in most States east of the Rocky Mountains; willow oak (Q. phellos) is cut mostly in 

e Southern States. 


TaBLE 10.—Reported production of western yellow pine! lumber, 1920. 


[Computed total production in the United States, 2,290,000 M feet:.] 


Number } Quantity reported. | Average 


of active value per 

State. mills 1,000 feet 
reporting.) M feet b.m.| Per cent. | f.o.b. mill. 
(WUnitedsStates....3 ave sea eee ee ee sso hs eee 900 | 2,270, 898 100. 0 $38. 73 
ROR RGN ee beers otc cia CECE BS: ope ee oe cleat beoas soe e ee 180 630, 326 27. 8 44. 03 
Caltiorma including Nevadac- <2: fo-<cccneeeae se lc cecee 141 509, 471 22. 4 37. 50 
LOE Odeon ran prssears mrsriioresnee Semete Sere eae eaters, 5 124 366, 857 16.1 35. 97 
Washington... ...5..-...-2....-.-ageenga lees ten hae 148 278, 573 12.3 37. 34 
RETEST eS «orn. o 5 are ho tei sledaioie Meo. 5 era eee 67 173, 507 7.6 34. 78 
PITRE ree 2 alo hws wade Sone Saco ae as uct ee de Meee gees 19 119, 406 5.3 37. 48 
NS WMO MICOL meee Aes: SMF e fuse ee ee ee ee 53 104, 059 4.6 38. 22 
DUT Ee ROL Bee Seton Sec iccran Sami Selo eta a = ogee ae 44 45, 033 2.0 41.00 
BLOT AO OS ese ete Sek on Se oni ae acpi n ee See rs ee eg 81 37, 191 1.6 27. 22 
A Ghner States (sep Table 37, pi 56)... -..s222 28 << bee ek ee 43 6, 475 Be 23.71 


1 Western yellow pine (Pinus ponderosa) is the one species cut as such. 
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TaBLe 11.—Reported production of hemlock* lumber, 1920. 


[Computed total production in the United States, 1,850,000 M feet.] 


Quantity reported. | Average 
value per 


State. 1,000 feet 
.|M feet b.m.| Per cent. | f. 0. b. mill 
ES GS ee ee Eee ee 1,685, 320 | 100.0 $32. 05 
0 LL ste epeae poe ees arene 495,444; 29.4 | 27.90 
enn... «Seen Sede 38 ad he. Fo SEAS octet a Slee ee 403, 325 23.9 31.61 
ee Ear fe pelllgti ik Bese see Spi Reh peg Semen 206, 840 12.3 31.58 
IT ade SES, Ree oS nd eee BE ne Ie Eee elt he ee 134, 740 8.0 44.69 
LE Ea el at ate RSIS heap RRR, Bey ene ace alae 89, 130 5.3 25.73 
OES ST Te A ge ee eee 85, 408 5.1 41.98 
_ | LE aR an ear 7200/44 38. 99 
ape 85) Ue Peete! Set cae coetenee esas 54, 726 3.3 31.09 
aeRO fe fee ey Pe et ee ee Se eee tees oan 33, 271 2.0 30. 64 
2 SDT PEPE Seth ae Pk eee 8 oli ema pee ee 32, 721 1.9 29. 07 
0 ETT Li pti Bie 8 lO See, SR acetal ie 23, 508 1.4 30. 36 
UNIT U RE SS ee ee ee eS ea eet nae ee 17, 330 1.0 34. 11 
en ee eee ee ae 16, 992 1.0 37. 46 
STEEP IOE Seah ager edt 9 ead Fn SR, See 7,105 4 29. 19 
WOETRIG S ee Soe cite aie ee te Ea Si eee 6,775 4 26.05 
All other States (see Table 37, p. 56). ............-...--...- 4,001 2 32, 27 


1 Hemlock ( Tsuga canadensis) is cut_in the Lake States, Northeastern States, and the Appalachian 
region. Western hemlock ( T. heterophylla) is cut in Washington and Oregon. Mountain hemlock 
( T. mertensiana) is cut in small quantities. Carolina hemlock ( T. caroliniana) is occasionally cut in the 
Appalachian region. 


TaBLeE 12.—Reported production of white pine} lumber in 1920. 


[Computed total production in the United States 1,500,000 M feet. 


> | : 
| Number | Quantity reported. Average 
of active value 


] State. mills 1,000 feet 

ise ine feet b.m.| Per cent. | f. 0. b. mill 

| <= 769 | 1,377,327 | 100.0 $41. 49 

170| 429,210| 31.2 37. 45 

36 | 261,251 19.0 53. 92 

347| 165,102 12.0 33. 94 

195 | 121, 202 8.8 32. 07 

207 88, 979 6.5 49, 20 

38 69, 051 5.0 45,02 

725 66, 311 4.8 46. 79 

164 57, 905 4.2 30. 26 

129 36, 186 2.6 48. 07 

337 29; 004 2.1 48. 12 

| 88 13, 827 1.0 41.14 
) 51 | 6, 163 14 40. 12 
86 | 6,127 4 32. 97 
196 | 27,009 2.0 36. 92 


1 White pine (Pinus strobus) is the white pine cut in the Lake States, the Northeastern States, and the 

Ap hian region. Norway (or red) pine ( P. resinosa) though botanicaliy a yellow pine, is cut in the 

e States and largely marketed with oe ee Jack pine (P. banksiana) is cut in the Lake States. 
Western white pine (P. monticola) is cut in Idaho, Montana, Washington, and Oregon. 


“th ae lll 
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TaBLE 13.—Reported production of maple ' lumber in 1920. 
[Computed total production in the United States, 875,000 M feet.) 


Number | Quantity reported. | Average 
ofactive| 0 Valuegee 


State. inills 1,000 feet 

reporting.| M feet b.m.] Per cent. | f. 0. b. mill. 

(OPTI URES INST: 11: SR Bel Dye nels ee ier ciel OPP abel bee tel ret 4,131 768, 345 100. 0 $50. 16 
10 TE le a ALS SR Padme eee MRL Eg cet Scared tbe 212 279, 911 36. 4 54. 04 
1S EELS EU GRE 2h ea ESI Teh Mk oe RD Spe ae Ca ah he ale eS 5 264 188, 252 24.5 49.77 
TRL Op aden yl het Sat cca RII te a phe NO ell Dpe chic oa 857 72, 724 9.5 48, 38 
TS ES1g | CEDEDN IT 2 Sais SRN Seb hah Deane RSG SiMe pe es Oy ieee ene 186 56, 630 7.4 57, 26 
Pemmmmmuaitieny eek OVP n ens 2 tee soba wate oe ee 454 39, 194 5.1 47. 01 
LEGIT 5 Se Bho kee Ric Apa Zee Oe ROG AM! adr hel Boe: bike 310 26, 664 3.5 47, 87 
er rE Like OR eee ins Ae 342 21, 817 2.8 40. OL 
VOD TL Ti) Aa Aa SE RI eden < SMPs, Sri oll Met aa Dey dees 197 17, 759 aS 41.10 
wee Oe tet eae)” eget iast aces | 105 8679 1.1 40, 99 
ene IT SIE fon aks io Sa ec er ee a eee ore 82 7, 702 gla 34, 32 
ayluogher Staces (see. Table3%,p. 56) .05 =... oda0a0e~ concen 1,122 | 49,013 6.4 39, 62 


1 Sugar (or hard) maple (Acer saccharum) is cut principally in the Northern States. Silver (or soft) 
maple (A. saccharinum) is also cut in the Northern States. Red (or arte maple (A. rubrum) is the princi- 
i aperice cut in the Southern States. Broadleaf maple (A. macrophyllum)is cut in the Pacific coast 

ates. 


TABLE 14.—Reported production of gum * lumber in 1920. — 
[Com puted total production in the United States, 850,000 M. feet.] 
Number Quantity reported. Average 
State. of active value per 


mills 1,000 feet 
reporting.) M feet b.m | Per cent. | f. 0. b. mill. 


Wavited) Greees 97 Tee! melee 2. oes es 2, 060 684, 745 100.0 $35, 24 

PRUE SIE eB in ie oh cs eh RE a oe coe Was oa 288 194, 981 28.5 36. 79 
IMMSISISSID TE + tte: S98 < ak te oe, es es. Eee 232 147, 781 21.6 34, 86 
[LST ror Se, 2S ae RE sees Sece> See ers See toe ae 103 125, 944 18.4 35. 79 
ERETITIOSSOG. onto. oc pee aes See RE Eee eee epee Ve Seabee 234 52, 821 CRC 34, 47 
Haver CR Ae ee oe oe ee Oe ee 162 33, 700 4.9 29. 46 
ese CATON, (tc... 2. 69 -6on~ > <p YEE «Ue igo cars pease 2 34 20, 483 3.0 35, 29 
RES SRS OSE Pe oi: woe PRE Ao Mos we oe tee gancaae thas 55 18, 033 2.6 36. 33 
Cera ae tee 8 3 SR, Re ae aoa eneten 49 17,991 2.6 35. 51 
IESG oc ie BRS oe A SOS SEP 7 od Ces ore eaes 60 17, 304 25 37. 08 
CTS a Se oy 2 2 ae = tba Se hem iy 143 12, 607 1.8 27. 88 
SRO COMTOMI SS 2. 051: SA Pe 2s PE ro ce cthdn ag ce eanteee 105 8, 687 1.3 26. 56 
LENG TOC ay gap ERS Re gear Sr eee 171 7,417 1d 28, 48 
10,15 be ae ele eric Dice Ie ey ce) See ta Se ee a 7 7,255 did 34, 45 
CP OMNIS 2s bit 422 ce 2 Gate i SABE Fete ey enqeoudieden 6 6, 546 1.0 54, 60 
Ad ether States (seo Table Sipp. 56) 22... 0... cceecesaccan 411 13,195 1.9 32. 23 


1 Red gum (Liquidambar styraciflua) is the only species that goes into red gum lumber. Commercial sap 
gum is thesapwood ofthe red gum. 


d 
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TaBLe 15.—Reported production of spruce } lumber in 1920. 
[Computed total production in the United States, 825,000 M. feet.] 


Quantity reported. | Average 


State. value per 


| 1,000 feet 
.| M feet b.m | Per cent. & o. b. mill. 
C2 eS a ee nee 00.0 10.0} $38.98 $38. 94 
MMPSEN? tee St AS ELS. eee ees esp etkes se Pea 37.70 
223m #52) eS a. 6 eee eee ee eee 20.5 37. 03 
SRD aes 5. i ee oa SS ee ee 20.5 40. 65 
1" te it ieitelieg Sahat a ties Toner Ai iat ame 6.0 4.2 
TT aS > a ae 2 ee ene ee 5.4 39. 80 
OT LET as se a: 2 ee eee rea 4.2 42, 90 
CET rites £ 22 Se 2 ee 2 a ee aie 3.9 34. 97 
Narre ers een. sy Oe Te RY so ae ON eee Buss 44, 33 
LITLE, Lie See eS oe ee ee ae 38. 92 
_ 2 PEE § Gos 5S. ae © 0! See Se ee Se eee rm | 32. 98 
ree tates 5 5 Seam a Se ae ee 1.7 | 32. 89 
__ UL 2 te. eee © eee eee eee 1.3 42.38 
Michigan. ee: ae Pt tre et 1.1 | 39.79 
All other States (see Table 37, p. 56)-......-...--------=.-- 2.1 32. 87 


1 Red spruce (Picea rubens) is the principal species cut in Per ony 1a tie oe ieee epevien eat an the Wortheasiern States and the Appalactial Northeastern States and the Appalachian 
region. Sitka spruce (P. sitchensis) is the princi val soon sera cut in Oregon and Washington. Black spruce 
(P. mariana) is cut inlimited quantities in the States. White spruce (P. canadensis) is cut 
in the Lake States, New York, and northern New England. Engelmann spruce (P. engelmanni) is cutin 
the Rocky Mountain region. 


TABLE 16.—Reported production of cypress lumber in 1920. 


[Computed total production in the United States, 625,000 M. feet.] 


Number | Quantity reported. | Average 

State of active value per 

; mills 1,000 feet 
Teporting. eae m.| Per cent. | f. 0.b. mill 


SS Ge, Sa eee ip 5 Bee rere ree 90 273, 116 47.8 54. 84 
eae BUR SSS eS ee ee eee eees es 49 105, 329 18. 4 | 52.27 
SS Be ee eee 59 45, 863 8.0 53,18 

i Os SS SRY 7) ees Sf 37 See eae eee 43 41, 053 7.2 39. 93 
eo Saco cegnn cane 33 36, 183 6.3 51.35 
ard ti ov bia trina Sabon wactete <A anes d<mee > «= 134 790 6.1 37. 78 
CT On ere ee ee Se, ea ee ee 63 |) 11,945 2.1 38. 97 
7 _ 5 at crepes peep at Agee lik mee eel cern ape 54 5, 913 1.0 42, 48 
Lo a ee a 2d oe eee 45 5, 737 1.0 43. 04 

All other States (see Table 33, p. 56)-.-...--...-.--.-.--.-- 95 11, 745 21 40. 00 


4 Bald cypress ( Tazodium distichum) is the one species cut as such. 


. TaBLe 17.—Reported production of redwood ' lumber in 1920. 
(Computed total production in the United States, 476,500 M feet.] 


| Number | Quantity reported. 


— se 
{ te) aT value per 
) rahe | 2,000 feet 

reporting. — -m.} | | Per cent. | f. 0. b. mill. 

WER Sn ee (oa Ch eae eee | 43 | - 476,003 | 100. 0 | $46. 90 

_ ES as Se (2 Se a eee | 43 | 476, 003 100. 0 | 46. 90 


_1 Redwood (Sequoia sempervirens) is the species chiefly cut. Bigtree (S. washingtoniana) furnishes a 
part of the redwood production, : : i 
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TaBLE 18.—Reported production of chestnut | lumber in 1920. 
[Computed total production in the United States, 475,000 M feet.] 


Number | Quantity reported. | Average 
State. ofactive|__. = == —i'|: value per 


(UI Ted Sites oe ess. een otek eee ae 2,977 379,675 100. 0 

Wresray inna. 2. ROBE... SP decd eeacckades 279 97,301 25. 6 
SWirepteninn see 202 oo Toe fe ee ee sae Re 421 56, 103 14.8 
Ly SL ks SE Se eee eee wakes’ 157 47,170 12. 4 
PCBS VE WAIN foe cig Oem OU oe women on we Eee wom nee 617 45, 067 11.9 
BROHIOSSOR Looe Se Semin ne so Meee Nee - ois ale atcha Rarer ere ieiwlate ora = 198 32,653 8.6 
PREC CTRG Pe ss = a he BC eee cia Okc emewechmenes 117 22, 875 6.0 
INE Waa Y OE Rise ore ss oa see acm eS ee ea ree ee ne ee a 419 17, 780 4.7 
PIP SHOTITISOUUR ie hearin ord PO Oe SEO ec neue eeecbae’ 110 17, 682 4.7 
oeee ee ee ee oe ee ee ee oe 258 16,011 4.2 
RE EB SEES FT | ates WE See Fe 167 f 1.9 
PREVENT oo Ph ids eatin Pe aetan cts PUN eNs acm awe eenieweics = 87 5,342 1.4 
Bid CESOG ce once. pe eee he nee nee ae ee eos 44 3, 764 1.0 
(os Gat OR SP See ae - ee eee ese 16 3,135 .8 
(Gee she BERS? Ae Se Se Boo eS Sas oc 6 2,561 sill 
‘ All other States (see Table 37, p. 56)......-......-...---... 81 5, 004 1.3 


1 Chestnut ( Castanea dentata) is the only species included in chestnut lumber. 


TABLE 19.—Reported production of birch ! lumber in 1920. 
[Computed total production in the United States, 405,000 M feet.] 


Number | Quantity reported. Average 
of active value per 
State. mills 1,000 feet 
reporting.| M feet b.m.| Per cent. | f. 0. b. mill. : 
ISM RNOES Oe Oe cn Paar atnee manne an eemee 1, 882 346, 577 | 100. 0 $53. 44 
SUARCISIRSEE A fc en ee Ee A oe a ed 198 177, 305 51.2 57. 27m 
UNDE 2 SE Eee 2th: ae ee eee, => ae 128 58, 866 17.0 54. 88 
Perak ike te irs 20> Se Fe ee Pee. ie as 445 33, 221 9.6 52. 04 
TET tee ee bs wt eo eon sie ae rep en on oo Sens Soe 128 17, 496 5.0 39. 01 
RI tree is aetna oan De ene Seas aati ete 189 15, 307 4.4 42. 75 
{ 
RTE OR RUN in gastirs. ontario since = ante tane = = = 212 nae foe 77 10, 910 3.1 69.21 
(eee ee ee 2 eee eee eee ne 104 10, 023 2.9 35. OL 
MEIEITIOSOURS- Cee 42-0 -'5) Ae os = so ee ae eaten ee ere 78 , 1,9 36. 00 
PSUR oe. oS a = ae ee wie Se oe oe eet te ee 181 6,370 1.8 51. 71 
Al other States (see Table'37,.p. 56) -5).-.--.--.----.----.-- 354 10,652 3.1 37. 69 


1 Yellow birch (Betula lutea) is the pe species cut in the Lake States, New England, and New 
York. Paper birch (B.papyrifera) and white (or gray) birch (B Cs teh are also cut to a limited extent 
in New England. Sweet (or cherry) birch (B. lenta) is cut in West Virginia and Pennsylvania. River 
(or red) birch (B. nigra) is cut in the Southern States. 


TABLE 20.—Reported production of larch } lumber in 1920. 
{Computed total production in the United States, 390,000 M feet.] 


Number | Quantity reported. | Average 

State of active value per 
: mills 1,000 feet 
reporting.) M feet b.m.) Per cent.| f. 0. b. mill. 


q 

Rimiped ‘Statesosee> SSP tote OO oe 528 375, 103 | 100. 0 $30. 28 
GE See oe es en nS aE aE SS: < 2 ee eee eee 62 142, 103 37.9 
MGR Tae: Smee te sf ha eee Oe See Pee faecal oan 44 112, 400 30. 0 
YUE CLS GEG Se a SORA Ca nb abn omer ae e eae Se 75 66, 266 UBITY 
JOT -aeuici See SSSORS joeSoas = deSetbea reese cssaeceorise: 19 17, 938 4.8 
LMSC ae OSB eae Soe ce Soe Sane ooee Jeceeeeceeee 86 12, 457 3.3 
“O15, TE hag es ap ee geome oof Beanie MONE SB 114 11, 765 3.1 
LETTS oe ae Solas Sie Sat abo soceeor Aeracce ace 89 11, 706 3.1 
All other States (see Table 37, p. 56) ..--...---.-.----s2--e% 39 468 1 


1 Western larch (Larix occidentalis) is the species cut in the inland Empire and the Pacific North 
Tamarack, or larch (LZ. laricina), is cut in the Lake States and New England. 
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TABLE 21.—Reported production of yellow poplar * lumber in 1920. 


[Computed total production in the United States, 350,000 M feet.] 


Number | Quantity reported. | Average 


of active value per 
State. mills 1,000 feet 

reporting. Mfeet b.m.| Per cent.| f.o. b. mill 

270, 407 | 100. 0 | $58. 87 

64,443 23.8 | 74, 28 

45, 436 16.8 60.15 

738 12.8 55.15 

31, 462 11.6 54. 26 

, 584 7.6 49.61 

17, 169 6.4 62. 86 

16, 933 6.3 39.79 

10, 915 4.0 45. 43 

9, 304 3.4 59. 51 

5, 875 2.2 61. 40 

528 1a 49. 01 

3, 789 1.4 42.71 

2, O77 .8 40.24 

3, 154 1.2 | 39. 83 


1 Yellow poplar (Liriodendron tulipifera) is the only species that goes into poplar lumber. 


TABLE 22.—Reported production of beech* lumber in 1920. 


[Computed total production in the United States, 325,000 M feet.] 


| Number | Quantity reported. | Average 

State SERCO)... 2 

: mills 1,000 feet 
reporting.| M feet b.m.} Per cent.) f. o. b. mill 


Rinttied ates... 3 S26 2 SPE eerie 3, 051 264, 572 100.0 $36. 51 
700 43, 982 16.6 37.59 
127 41, 987 15.9 41. 28 
AT 34, 471 13.0 37. 29 
314 33, 471 12.7 35. 83 
196 27, 826 10.5 40, 92 
304 18, 970 7.2 33. 99 
283 17, 565 6.6 28.74 

33 10, 446 3.9 26. 14 
285 8 711 3.3 29. 84 
132 6, 206 2.3 36. 04 

58 4, 447 1.7 34.42 

67 4,189 1.6 47.79 

39 2, 289 9 32. 42 

30 2, 154 Z 32. 26 
236 7, 858 3.0 31.41 


1 Beech ( Fagus atropunicea) is the only species that goes into beech lumber. 
5045°—23—Bull. 11194 
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TaBLE 23.—Reported production of white fir lumber in 1920. 
[Computed total production in the United States, 280,000 M feet.} 


Number | Quantity reported. | Average . 

State of active |. | vale per 
‘ mills 1,000 feet 
reporting | M feet b.m.} Per cent. | f.0.b. mill. 


TET LOO OEARES 5 oar ae SOS ae ne aes Rete Se me se 231 279, 645 100.0 $30. 44 
Caltformsa>imcliding Nevada cocoons er se scenes 2 3555222 53! 65 151, 957 54. 3 30. 05 
ORI cn te eo oe Bae er: 2 SRR 2 Sees oes oh ae 38 54, 424 19.5 35. 23° 
WVOSenPLOn.- ee). 2 5: of eae eee 5 SEAR Os 5) ease sake ks 43 32, 395 11.6 22. 49° 
MEATIA oe See oS eed ot. ot Mec ctf ao akeees sees 1 22, 891 8.2 37. 80. 
pA Raa 6 eae ema 51 14, 199 5.1 23. 30. 
All other States (see Table 37, p. 56)--...-.....-...-.-.----- 30 3, 779 1.3 27. 38 


1 White fir (Abies concolor) is cut only in the West. Marketed as White fir are: Lowland white fir (A. 
grandis), cut mostly in Idaho and Montana; silver fir (A. amabilis), cut chiefly in Washington; red fir 
(A.magnifica), cut chiefly in California; alpine fir (A. lasiocarpa), cut chiefly in the northern Rocky Moun- 
tain and Cascade Mountain region. 


TABLE 24.—Reported production of cedar! lumber in 1920. 
[Computed total production in the United States, 260,000 M feet]. 


Number | Quantity reported. | Average 
State of active value per 
mills 1,000 feet 

teporting.| M feet b.m.} Per cent.) f.0.b. mill. 


a 


ASHILOH BALES Sonn can hace tcc eset eee eee eae 637 245, 079 


100. 0 $38. 68 
Cg 1 Per EP. tree eee Smee cert 96 113, 351 46,2 36. 65 
Calsfararas. -: SOT 20C9T Ve Shiee | 1 hen oe kes cs 71 36, 030 14.7 31.68 
OT 1 Cs enemy fy 4 > [a 2 CL a ee 51 34, 482 14.1 47.09 
Spe = bes sods osodees costs: BO ees. wed caw 21 , 663 10.9 34. 48 
‘esaesdog. -.¢ fives 16°F fat df te Et aby. oo cic ew ase 111 10, 963 4.5 69. 61 
IRR Bee a eae = ee i pee ee chbacia acne » 55 6, 837 2.8 35.27 
Mineiro i gyieyst 2. eee ape So) Piasese he Ake) 28 eae 34 5,252 2.1 33. 56 
Wisconsin... .. ao RES F2GRENER ESOS EG rs 41 2,445 1.0 29. 72 
All other States (see Table 37, p. 56)...................---.} 157 9,056 3.7 42,85 


1 Western red cedar ( Thuja plicata) iscut in Washington, Oregon,and Idaho. Port Orford cedar ( Cham- 
pc va lawsoniana)iscutin Oregon. Alaska cedar ( C.nootkatensis)iscutin Washington. Incensecedar — 
(Libocedrus decurrens) is cut in California. Northern white cedar (7. occidentalis) is cut in the Lake States — 
and the Northeastern States. Southern white cedar ( C. thyoides) is cut in the Atlantic Coast States. Red — 
cedar (Juniperus virginiana) and southern red juniper ( Y. barbadensis) are cut principally in Tennessee, 
Florida, and Alabama. 


TABLE 25.—Reported production of elm * lumber in 1920. 
[Computed total production in the United States, 225,000 M feet.] 


| Number | Quantity reported. Average 


State of active value per 
3 mills 1,000 feet 
reporting.| M feet b.m.| Per cent.| f.o0.b.mill. 4 
: | |__| | 
Wmibed States sate. 200.6 tah ee re eee 2,473 182, 845 100. 0 $47.23 
¥ 
UW ESCOTISITI SS sp oF te es Sok Le neo ee Se Le el ee a 237 49,120 26.9 91 
1G TCT ads ee eG poe ach Sb yerg ap eta cmt Meese ul 164 28, 951 15.8 59. 07 
18 eS ge ee See Re Dee wy igh Eee 117 20, 938 11.4 43.24 
ETE NEES oR ee ae pe ee RO es ee 253 20,012 10.9 51. 88 
eee GS BYE Seek an renee Sota COIN a mS 280 10, 751 5.9 . 36 
LEASES So 5) Ce ee AEE Se yates! hu, Skene: rae Whee SS 75 9,272 5.1 44,7) 
oS REL Seer Cee cop one Sp mararanes ened sat ed we 122 9,118 5.0 32.17 
PRAM AUNA ESTES NE 5 5, 6 5s Shed Castel Oka et Sick ha he ence ao eS 423 6, 879 3.8 40. 31 
ARE UT ae Cee heel Relea ees ee Mare Mie A gay kA TREES See ys Pe 139 6, 692 3.7 31. 92 
SUMED ics cae occas hear eosin Me a 45 5, 763 3.1 72 
MIBBIOSHMNCE ooo Sa ana duana seven cee es Eee a 96 4,611 2.5 28. 05 
All other States (see Table 37, p. 56)...........--.ncenececnee 522 10, 738 5.9 32.14 


1 White (or soft) elm ( Ulmus americana) is cut in all of the States east of the R Mountains. Slip- 
pery (or red, or soft) elm (U. ang oly is cut in the same region as whiteelm. Cork (or true rock) elm 
(U. racemosa) is cut in the Lake States. Wing elm ( U. alata) and cedar elm ( U. crassifolia) are occassion- 
ally cut in the lower Mississippi Valley. . 
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TABLE 26.—Reported production of basswood ' lumber in 1920. 
[Computed total production in the United States, 195,000 M feet.) 


Number | Quantity reported. | Average 


of active value per 

State. mills 1,000 feet 
reporting.| M feet b.m.| Per cent.| f.o0. b. mill. 
ODES DE eS Reg Se Tix ec A Saad a a 2,372 169, 276 100.0 $54. 28 
EDS SIRES FORE BSE pet ete 225 59,067| 34.9 57.05 
POE eat eee ee 8 t aagee sonar ee abe cece eee 154 23, 562 13.9 56. 65 
UO TD ieee Soe sr lees ae et Relea [pee ere oe tel 138 19, 369 11.5 60. 81 
_ 5 LE Tp ee Bere ee i raid So Pane en ae ee aa 679 14, 834 8.8 50. 44 
ip TECTED epg ie lie Bion eh Seite aoe coast letptr pee opin 5 She ttl 66 7,616 4.5 44. 81 
7 SS Bas GRR 3 Be eee 56 7, 258 4.3 64. 16 
2 LD GLD Sse 5. Se eS et ees a ee ee. be eee ee as 104 5, 412 3.2 38. 69 
_ CLT Eli pete Boi aaah ees ee Se ee eo oe 70 4,953 2.9 52, 87 
Ee eS ame oe = ete he ee eek} <= 165 4,940 2.9 50. 14 
| i Sage iE Bertani let? een ice pe pt aS ea 122 4,662 2. 8 53. 24 
WL Th Sa > Se ee Se eee 153 4,417 2.6 53. 59 
ie (Ey tae Briel (es ie ale So ee eh ee 127 4, 308 2.5 44, 88 
REE ee n= St ae go te et ee St oS 99 4,303 2.5 42. 36 
All other States (see Table 37, p. 56).......-.---.....------- 214 4,575 2.7 37. 56 


| 
1 Basswood (or linn) ( Tilia americana) is cut principally in the Lake States. White basswood ( T. hetero 


phylla) is cut in the Appalachian Mountain region. Downy basswood ( T. pubescens) is cut in limited 
quantity in the Southern States. 


TABLE 27.—Reported production of tupelo' lumber in 1920. 


[Computed total production in the United States, 180,000 M feet.] 


Number Quantity reported ° Average 


s 1,000 feet 
reporting | M feet b.m.| Per cent. | f.o.b. mill. 


Se ee eee 


nerd: panies aii i-t.----222-2--- 721 161, 055 100. 0 

obi Sieger aes. . 4c) sieoe SE - ees tied — 22225 45 87, 038 54.0 

28t gn eee et Biplane ieee ee 46 12, 696 7.9 
Begs es aprerece rsa Peeters sera Sas ieee 21 12,278 7.6 
ee RES et ee a ee ee eee 52 8, 758 5.4 
A i ee me oe a wm = 71 7, 685 4.8 
Oe Serres er ee Soe eee 39 7,639 4.8 
ARE ee Sale ese Se ee ee 45 4 730 2.9 
2 ae Bi ee ese eee Sree 84 3, 583 2.2 
i Up ogs DOL ES oe ee oe Saree 25 3, 430 2.1 
Sa ee eS ee Be eo Re 10 2, 494 1.6 
All other States (see Table 37, p.56).............-........-- 283 10, 724 6.7 


1 Tupelo (or cotton gum) ( Nyssa aquatica) is cut in the Gulf States. Black gum (or pepperidge) (N. 


( 
sylvatica) is cut in the Atlantic and Central States and is sold both as tupelo and black gum. Water gum 


(N. biflora) is cut to a small extent in the South Atlantic States. 
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TABLE 28.—Reported production of ash‘ lumber in 1920. 


[Computed total production in the United States, 170,000 M feet.] 


Number Quantity reported . Average 


of active value per 
State. mills 1,000 feet 
reporting.| M feet b.m.| Per cent.| f.o. b.mill. 
[Mite Stakes... Pape ees -- pee ~~ ace ncewe wae 3, 161 147, 618 100. 0 $61. 28 
irs O72 yee Sapper ge renee Spey. 5, oaenegerres ERE 66 20, 051 13.6 57.44) 
PRERRMSAS) 2 2 Ne te. ooo Saee eens a. iano scememeces ster ace 130 16, 516 11.2 53. 54 
MSC DTISUN oo aa ata 2s = Stee e 2 = os eee cree ee eee eee one 173 12,939 8.8 56. 55 
IR ccs eats aa tee tee csi a ae ce De oneroweereeee 223 12, 104 8.2 87. 42 
PRMTNESSOG 2! oo g est psn eee Sent ss Heap ce aesinnempeceee 173 10, 911 Woe 69, 59 
STO oe eccre tcigs ai 2, See ett nto eae cin = asi om oe oe ae 284 9, 948 6.7 76. 28 
2 IGEN ES Se ae NS 2 2 eet oe, eee phish 620 9, 363 6.4 57.74 
TCGSHEE EG) 0) ge Sie ai ape ly fo) i ee en ee ee net 75 7,665 5.2 50. 54 
Ceareraniee Sse). 32. See ere oe. oc tages bo aa at ee nae 126 5, 816 3.9 55.59 @ 
PRU IPO Sie Ok tora cee See nights esc nc teem a eaenas 109 5, 063 3.4 86.96 
Ce aes 6 a ee ere, Cee aneeenneS e 27 4, 894 3.3 55. 37 
IBERNSYIVANIR gc. 3-255) eee te. Sau eee ea ae na eee ne ote 250 3, 867 2.6 62.69 
EIR =D at es 2 oro 1 eae a no ree Bact ine wee 42 3, 596 2.4 51.69 
US Re BS I 2s eR ES Big” Ea ed Ril ee eee 68 3, 527 2.4 55. 45 : 
Sui @aroling essa cceee at oot Sone tances ce stescecewocean 20 3, 372 2.3 70.99 
RY foie Fate - - perbe ths Sein FE cist k pitts Stes ieetert 157 3, 321 2.3 BO. 18 
Allother'States. (See, Table 37. + SB) ned npr nd: = = vas tne 618 14, 665 9.9 48. 36 


1 Lumber trade practice specifies white ash and brown ash. The former is cut from the white-ash tree 
and the latter from the black-ash tree. White ash (Frazinus americana) is cut pHnsipally in the Central 
States. Green ash (F. lanceolata) is cut principally in Southern States. Black ash (F. nigra) is cut in 
the Lake States and northeastern States. Red ash (J. pennsylvanica) is cut in limited quantity in the 
Eastern States. Oregon ash (F. oregona) is cut in the Pacific Northwest. 


TABLE 29.—Reported production of cottonwood ' lumber in 1920. 


[Computed total production in the United States, 155,000 M feet.] 


Number | Quantity reported. Average 


State of active value per 

: . mills 1,000 feet 
reporting.| Mfeet b.m.| Per cent. | f.0.b.mill, 
RISE DEN RONRROES == Fe a on Sean ne de ee ee 926 138, 076 100. 0 $33. 38 
=—————————SSW_Eemoejl—)={=[={[{j{]_=a=z=q»_UWEH=—=——anhnh2E!_|_§_ _ _———————_—_— 
MIIONO Le besten tas los Me dose eas anima ate 99 47,773 34. 6 27. 38 
Dis TSG oe Be a oS ee ee Te ee Te 55 21,798 15. 8 38. 51 
Yee d SS 5  SeRepah tenn 4 yaaa Shs eee, fe tS EAS 47 13,673 9:9 43. 08 
{Lo STE eee Oy EO oo Se Be more re mere 34 8, 165 5.9 31. 19 
DR SMPROTI SEC) ER 8 Ob Oe aie aseredo etn cr ore cte ete 50 7, 464 5.4 32, 26 
LEST SEs Se Seeman. emia e est 57 6, 133 4.4 37. 37 
TVS SAE ee 1 ED 2 OR ope sey 42 5, 454 4.0 32. 04 
PREISTEDSS OG SS oe oo noo eee nice Ne eee ninte re ee teeta eta 43 4,937 3.6 40. 81 
CR ree ae ee eee Seen Mee ern ratio 44 3, 578 2.6 35. 46 
PU SE a ee Slag parted Be rasp eet pre ttn caret c 10 3, 160 2.3 31. 78 
Ailotherstates:(sce Table.37,p. 56)... .- cerns ee ee 445 15, 941 11.5 34.15 


1Common cottonwood (Populus deltoides) is the species most commonly cut east of the Rocky Moun- 
tains and more particularly in the lower Mississippi Valley.. Swamp cottonwood (P. heterophylla) is cut 
in the Mississippi Valley States. Aspen (or Pape le (P. tremuloides) is cut in the Lake States and the 
Northeastern States, and to a limited extent in the Rocky Mountains and farther west. Large-toothed 
aspen (P. grandidentata) is cut in the Lake States and Northeastern States. Balm of Gilead (P. balsamifera) 
: out ap. eg Lake States and Eastern States. Black cottonwood (P. trichocarpa) is cut in the Pacific 
0as es. 


of 28! 
: 1Balsam fir (A bies balsamea) is the only species cut as such. 
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TABLE 30.—Reported production of hickory * lumber in 1920. 


[Computed total production in the United States, 150,000 M feet.] 


Number Quantity reported. Average 

of active} -* - —SssCds aale per 
State. mills 1,000 feet 

reporting.| M feet b.m.| Per cent.| f. 0. b- mill. 


CPOE ya tele ae Seca 2 SS paebe sane Seer | 2, 636 131, 553 100.0 $52. 57 

aa FTES Cp) Sheen ree ee ee BP a epee eee ee 2 174 28, 594 2L.7 58. 59 
LOTS ee eo ee oe ee ee ere eae 306 21, 993 16.7 48. 82 
0 SE et ee Sy Bor ae ee eee 259 11, 492 8.7 48, 96 
8g ESSE. ip SRS Spe ha as eS Seen eee ee ae 206 11, 448 8.7 49.18 
2 SE Beep 3 Se SR are: ee Re ae | 267 9, 532 7.2 | 55. 78 
de SE ES 2 ee ee ee 79 9, 345 7.1 | 53. 09 
0 ay ile Ieee eS Bo Be Bee ae ee 309 6, 818 5.2 62. 48 
eae Soe lie B+ 4 IRR Be SRE lap med hele 130 6, 370 4.9 52.71 
on LEE eS Beene SES Se eee Seer eee 43 4,913 3.7 62. 32 
PO ee 134 3,799 2.9 43. 21 
Re ee en ee ee ro oe ee 179 2, 982 2.3 41.11 
Wn eben ae ee Se ee ee ae 7 2, 848 2.2 42. 59 
Worth Caroliag.2: .2> 2d sas) - f-s2¢gt- a) eb sOOs -1G-s0 2 104 2,327 1.8 37. 92 
”1l' ether States (see"Tabie 37, p..56)..222--------s2--2--2s< | 426 9, 092 6.9 49. 36 


1Several species of hickory are cut, the principal ones being Tes ee ovata), shellbark (H. 
laciniosa), pignut (H. glabra), bitternut (H. minima), and mockernut (H. alba). 


TABLE 31.—Reported production of sugar pine lumber in 1920. 


[Computed total production in the United States, 146,000 M feet.] 


Number | Quantity reported. | Average 

State ofactive;_ = C*dséalge per 
: mills 1,000 feet 
reporting.| M feet b.m.| Per cent. f.0.b. mill. 


a 


00.0 | 

141,134 | 96.7 | 49. 20 
S72 3.3 | 
| 


1Sugar pine (Pinus lambertiana) is the only species cut as such and is found commercially only in Cali- 
fornia and southern Oregon. 


TaBLe 32.—Reported production of balsam fir ' lumber in 1920. 


[Computed total production in the United States, 85,000 M feet.] 


Number | Quantity reported. | Average 


of active value per 
State. mills 1,000 feet 

sags ee ete Per cent.| f.0.b. mill 

(EES OEE Te aes oes Se ee ee ae 407 | 70, 511 100. 0 $34. 33 
sn aagll be ak it a See 9 Sg 142 44.0 35. 39 
TEREST ules PQs Bis tyr eek eee Bt Sees (area 38 19.7 36. 23 
i oe) ee Ge ae 2 SES FO Bee eee 53 17.6 28. 52 
See ts ae ee... oe .,2..1.........--. | 39 72.5 35. 83 
a SS | 72 a 34. 59 
Naw tampshire......... 2... .:.......c2 82 UL AT AG 29 3 27. 87 
All other States (see Table 37, p. 56). ......-.....------..-- | 34 .6 46. 26 
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TABLE 33.—Reported production of walnut ! lumber in 1920. 


(Computed total production in the United States, 35,000 M feet.) 


Number | Quantity reported. Average 
g of active value per 
nate. mills 1,000 feet 


[ayaa yes Eiey | oy a an ce celles Senta emer eee os eS 1,076 32, 704 100.0 $88. 92 

on ieee aoe: AR maa eee tery pean eek ta Ato 69 6, 962 21.3 64. 18 
OL 2 aaa To SARE Ts RES Sete 150 5,589 17.1 100. 72 
Weisberg nt ee Fee Pee ee ees 165 4,723 14.4 94.77 
Mites 22 ee ee Eke 8 is ta mnie wie we res 28 2, 445 40 102, 14 
oe ee TE ee oe 3 | Si a See aoe: peep pete 137 2, 186 6.7 83. 91 
LEAR Ra ose ee a ee eal eee | haere pd tt ket nated le- 21 2,112 6.5 59. 82 
emnessee: tf -e a 6. pee Oe i eso ee ye 104 1,392 4,2 77.98 
WV cae Viroinish i... B16 rece eco 88 1, 008 34 58. 59 
All‘other Statesi(see Table'37, p. 56). -.--.. 2222s 2eesc es 314 6, 287 19, 2 115. 09 


1 Black walnut (Juglans nigra) is the only species cut as such. 


TABLE 34.—Reported production of lodgepole pine } lumber in 1920. 
[Computed total production in the United States, 31,000 M feet.] 


Number | Quantity reported. Average 

of active value per 
State. mills 1,000 feet 

reporting.| M feet b.m.| Per cent.} f. 0. b. mill. 


WU PIGE OS ees e tue euade seme oa, see cee eee 103 30, 136 100.0 $30. 58 
Tis ee ees anes shemale hrc Git fp oete ns’ 2g gk Waimea es « elle 19 15, 603 51.8 33. 03 
oak Siateianetaomenaiores 52S Caan ne ay 39 10, 634 35.3 29. 45 
WORM Ansa ordi pete atin Ee Le 24 2) 744 9.1 23. 50 

aif others States (seo fabled’, Pp. 00).2-.-- 22.25 -ecsc ces cman | 21 1, 155 3.8 24. 71 


1 Lodgepole pine (Pinus contorta) is the only species cut as such. 


TABLE 35.—Reported production of sycamore ' lumber in 1920. 


{Computed total production in the United States, 31,000 M feet.] 


~ 


Number | Quantity reported. | Average 
of active value per 
State. mills 1 ne ei” 


MMited) Stabs «ce acces pwes shes os ccaeee esssebaseases 915 29, 256 100. 0 $32, 12 

ee ee ble ee arranernn Seri. Bn peer see 64 6, 966 23. 8 36. 62 
NINN bs oa ss cadass esas snaach s Stendcgad chedandad 188 4,106 14.0 34, 54 
ee Fe ASURS BOE Lahtl 0) TST Tet ON oe kien Siemens 35 3,519 12.0 31.79 
DPAESOUIEY 10 tO 3 he i elas Ata watabead taste ate 98 2, 667 Ont 28. 56 
PULTE SS et SS LAT SUE EERE I AS: 46 1,991 6.8 31.13 
Reavicky pa hts ets ap ee erates. le See en, 120 1,915 6.6 27. 89 
Toney ee > ere RET RP As 2 a ee pat a i 108 1,741 6.0 35. 38 
North Carona 2). 2). ee oe ROP 3 1, 527 5.2 29. 90 
TRIS S04 Bee ee Bye te ei Be ke SR 46 1,178 4,0 24, 73 
All other States (see Table 37, p. 56).......-...2.--.0ccee cece 207 3, 646 12.5 28, 22 


1 Sycamore (Platanus occidentalis) is the only species cut as such. 
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TaBLE 36.—Reported production of minor species in 1920. 


[Computed total production in the United States, 68,300 M feet.] 


Number Quantit Average 
Kind of wood. ibn report es States reporting 
porting. — m. f.o.b. mill. 
Cape ae | 64,158} $100.89 
Mahogany..-....--- 9 21,193 [ona 211.47 | Louisiana, New York, Indiana, Illinois, Ohio. 
“SEs Tl 220 | 8, 563 76.48 | West Virginia, New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
Indiana, Tennessee, North Carolina, Michigan, 
| Virginia, Kentucky, Vermont, Massachusetts, 
Arkansas, Illinois, W isconsin, Connecticut, 
Maryland. 
WMMOW 3-5 oo.5- 322. 15 | 7, 480 32.18 | Louisiana, Mississippi, Arkansas, New York, 
Wisconsin, Virginia. 
Noble fir....-...--- @e: ] 6, 397 | 33. 53 | Oregon. 
Pete ss -- ..ga!- 5. 51 3,990 © 38.17 Tonniand) Arkansas, Mississippi, Oklahoma, 
Tennessee, Illinois, "Texas. 

Ce 59 | 3, 980 | 46.25 | Tennessee, North Carolina, Virginia, West Vir- 

ginia, Kentucky, Ohio. 

Magnolia. ......-.-. 31 | 3, 879 | 36.00 | Louisiana, Mississippi, Texas, Georgia, Alabama. 

Hackberry ---.....-- ary | 1,974 | 29.69 | Arkansas, Mississippi, Louisiana, Indiana, Ii- 

| nois, Oklahoma, Missouri, Alabama, "Ten- 
nessee, Ohio. 

TMOUSt*__.. 25 = 52 1, 700 | 36.14 | ee ee Indiana, Arkansas, Louisiana, _ 
| Marylan d, West Virginia, Missouri, Mississippi, 
alsa Virginia, Ohio, Kentucky, North 

| Carolina, Illinois. 

A eee Sere 14 1,624 38.40 | Washington, Oregon. 

Biiternut -. 22... 63 654 46.55 | West Virginia, Wisconsin, Indiana, New York, 
| Virginia, Vermont, North Carolina, Minnesota, 
Pennsylvania, Tennessee, Ohio, Michigan, 
| _ Kentucky. 

Cucumber..-...-.-- 19 616 49.09 | West Virginia, Pennsylvania, New York, Ohio, 

Tennessee. 
oer got E eP 603 75. 00 fee Mississippi. 
Nis: ee 1 500 60. 00 
Persimmon......-. 16 399 85.49 | Arkansas, South Carolina, Florida, Mississippi, 
Georgia, Missouri, Louisiana. 

Spanish cedar...-. 3 234 140.92 | New York, Louisiana, Ohio. 

Bellwood. .... -5. 3.2: (4) 117 54.46 | Tennessee. 

J) fees 3 93 46.09 | Georgia, Alabama, South Carolina. 

Apples... .22. bo: (1) 72 40.00 | New York, Indiana 

MOUY P52... 2. S222 (1) 31 111.13 Massachusetts, Bicsissippi. 

passaimas . 2.2... 8 15 41.33 | Arkansas, Tennessee, Indiana. 

CING LAMY... =. 25-: 2. (4) 15 34.67 | North Carolina, Tennessee. 

Bexeer: . 87.2222. Q) 14 31.28 | North Carolina. 

Boxwood... > 25": (1) 13 2100.00 | Illinois. 

Coffee tree. ....... 2. (1) 1 2 30. 00 Arkansas. 

Moilberry--..-. 22.2. (1) 1 230.00 | Ohio. 

1 Less than 3 mills. 2 Arbitrary value assigned. 


LUMBER PRODUCTION BY STATES AND SPECIES. 


Table 37 is a recapitulation for the United States of the 1920 
lumber production figures shown in Tables 7 to 36, inclusive. The 
aggregate reported production of softwoods and hardwoods in each 
State is shown, and also the production of lath and shingles. 
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LUMBER VALUES. 


The average values for lumber shown in Tab:> 38 were determined — 
for each species from the individual reports of mills, representing — 
every variation incident to the size of mill, region, logging conditions, 
transportation, manufacture, and sale of lumber The values given 
in the tables are weighted by the quantities produced at both large 
mills and small mills and accurately reflect the average value of the 
several species of lumber at the average mill. The variation in values 
for the same wood in different States is largely caused by differences 
in the quality of timber, perfection of manufacture, and quantity 
produced by the mill. 

Average mill values reported by associations or by exclusively 
large mills are usually larger than thom in Table 38, probably for the 
reason that the larger organizations are in a position to sell to better 
advantage than the owners of small mills. 

The average value of $38.42 per thousand for all lumber sawed in 
1920 is an increase of $8.21 or 27 per cent above the 1919 valuation. 
This is the highest value, and the greatest increase in value per year, 
for which statistics are available. All species shared in the advance. 

For valuations of the total cut, the cut of each State, and the cut 
of geographic groups, refer to Table 4A, page 34. The value of the 
1920 cut exceeded that of 1919 by $255,000,000. In the consideia- 
tion of all lumber values at the present period the decreased purchas- 
ing power of the dollar should be kept in mind. The lumber cut of 
1899, which was only about a billion feet greater than that of 1920, 
was valued at $385,300,000, while the cut of 1920 is valued at 
$1,298,900,000. The increase in valuation for approximately the 
same quantity is 237 per cent. 


TABLE 38.—Average value f. 0. b. mill per 1,000 feet board measure, by kinds of wood, for 
specified years, 1909-1920. 


Kind of wood. 1920 1919 1918 1917 1916 1915 1911 1910 1909 


ID RINGRS -<.. «= foo $38. 42 | $30.21 | $24.79 | $20.32 | $15.32 | $14.04 | $15.05 | $15.30] $15.38 
Softwoods: —S— |  S lle Set loa? ae kes ioe Rn 
Mellow pimp. So. ~4--2.2- 35. 89 28. 71 24. 38 19. 00 14. 33 12. 41 13. 87 13. 29 12. 69 
Daugias firs.2 55. 4- Let 34.59 | 24.62 18. 77 16. 28 10. 78 10. 59 11. 05 13. 09 12, 44 
Western yellow pine...-.. 38. 73 27.75 20. 87 19. 59 14, 52 14, 32 13. 62 14, 25 15. 39 
Hemigeke oS. Jo. oc de oe 32. 05 29. 16 23. 97 20. 78 15. 35 13.14} 13.59 13. 85 13. 95 
White pine 2... . 3.226 2 41.49} 32.83] 30.84] 24.81] 19.16} 17.44] 18.54] 18.93 18.16 
SIPRMCOs. oo we! sca 38.94] 30.76] 28.65] 24.41] 17.58] 16.58] 16.14] 16.62 16, 91 
SSA eae Metioes 51.02 | 38.38] 30.56] 23.92] 20.85] 19.85] 20.54] 20.51] 20.46 
pd wood... .2 222 46.90 | 30.04) 24.30] 21.00] 13.93] 13.54] 13.99] 15.52 14, 80 
Larch (tamarack)....... 30.28} 23.39] 19.86] 16.21] 12.49] 10.78} 11.87} 12.33] 12.68 
\dirhe: 31) oe ees 30.44] 25.66 19. 61 17. 16 12.25} 10.94] 10.64] 11.52 13. 10 
Cadar tate ae ee 38.68 | 33.80] 24.86| 19.40] 15.24] 16.10] 13.86] 15.53 19, 95 
SHAT DINGY a-07- = 4-52 -5 48.76} 35.99 | 28.26] 24.69] 16.77} 17.40] 17.52) 18.68 18, 14 
Baisam firs. 24. Soa 34.33 | 32.23} 27:27] 20.02 16.49} 13.79] 13.42} 14.48 13. 99 
Lodgepole pine.....-.-.-- 30. 58 29. 98 20. 95 18. 34 15. 13 13. 57 12. 41 14. 88 16. 25 
aga a eee 46.88 | 37.87] 31.11] 24.49] 20.06] 18.73] 19.14] 18.76| 20.50 
Tyr Rg ath Eres Seer 50.16 | 35.56] 29.05} 23.16] 18.24] 15.21] 15.49} 18.16 15.77 
Gum, red and sap..--.-- 35.24] 32.68] 23.21) 19.56] 14.64] 12.54] 12.11] 12.26 13. 20 
Whaectnute- 2. co. eee 42.48} 82.30] 27.31] 21.54| 17.05] 16.17] 16.63] 16.23 16. 12 
CONE ASE RR ees Sea 53.44| 35.79| 29.94] 24.07] 19.59] 16.52] 16.61] 17.37] 16.95 
Yellow ire ee Sc 58.87 | 41.65] 35.06] 27.17] 21.89] 22.45] 25.46] 24.71 25. 39 
=o ganas 36.51| 29.97| 25.06] 19.58| 16.20| 14.01| 14:09] 14.34] 13:25 
DIT TSenOmUe 2 SRE et Cait eat. 47.23 | 36.39] 28.19] 22.89 19. 46 16.98 | 17.13 18. 67 17.52 
BASSWOOd =. % <.- = c6.aun 54.28 | 40.03} 34.00] 25.96} 21.05 18. 89 19.20} 20. 94 19.50 
SEEING as oa ond cease 33.68 | 28.42) 22.73 18.06 | 13.00 |0l2225:| 12:46.) 2514 11. 87 
ASH eee se se. eee 61.28 | 52.69] 38.70] 30.01] 23.85] 22.15] 21.21] 22.47 24.44 
Cottonwood = .c2:-226c858 33.38 | 32.24] 26.13 23.19 | 17.42] 17.36 18.12} 17.78 18. 05 
pkey 2.62. antes om 52.57 | 44.37| 37.95| 29.48| 23.84] 23.35] 22.47] 26.55] 30.80 
UE 5 | ee ees yore eee pe | 88.92 72.13 | 77.60] 72.99} 42.38] 48.37| 31.70] 34.91 43.79 
SVCH NGI o-5 qe sees 32.12) 30.42 | 23.59 18. 68 14. 65 13. 86 13.16 14. 10 14. 87 
SR ee eee eee 
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LATH PRODUCTION, BY STATES. 


Washington outstripped Louisiana in the production of lath for 
1919, and in 1920 increased its lead. The output in the latter year 
was 21 per cent of the total production. Oregon also moved up from 
fourth to third place, and is increasing, while Louisiana has decreased 
in production for six years. 


TABLE 39.—Reported production of lath, 1917-1920. 


: ; 
_ Number of active mills report- | Quantity reported (thousands of pieces). 


ing. 
State. 
| 
1917 | 1920 | 1919 1918 | 1917 

United States....... 1, 456 | 1, 952, 983 1,724,078 | 1,362, 187 | 2, 281,738 
Washington............--- 69 | 404,942 | 339,058 | 154,668| 230,194 
| Se ee 51 215,738 | 199,018]  236,543| 348, 806 
te ay ae 41 173,732 | 122, 848 78,780 | 132,418 
Wisconsin.............--- 101 124,198 | 138,936 | 122,858] 185,074 
Minnesota..............-- 42 117,300} 115,741 | 155,905 | 213,092 
Mississippi..............-- 28 113,707 | 96, 204 81,598 | 133,925 
"Tos eta? Be a aie 82 101,704 | 104, 223 62,671 | 142, 488 
| St ees ae 4 97, 182 69, 150 70, 494 86, 264 
ge Sars ara 36 89,948 | 76, 402 55,171 97, 954 
Mirifiean. ...-:-..--<.---.- 44 50, 892 51, 469 43, 84, 352 
Arkansas. ©....22.2..-.-- 28 50, 108 72, 827 26,481 | 147,578 
7S Si Sie eee 15 48, 766 35, 916 21, 866 47, 654 
"TT TS Rit irae Ne 2 47, 673 21, 362 21, 903 23, 332 
Os = ee ea eee 24 39, 19, 718 19, 083 46, 889 
Califpeniac:............--- 20 36, 793 53, 042 22, 281 37, 651 
West Virginia............- 41 33, 543 22, 005 33, 289 
| eS as oe 24 32, 444 42, 502 25, 227 39, 685 
~ ha a eee ee 62 27, 548 27, 073 16, 902 30, 244 
All other States (see Sum- 
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ees 116,584 , 107,934 209, 905 


SHINGLE PRODUCTION, BY STATES. 


oe production has decreased about 60 per cent since 1905, 
owing largely to the introduction of other forms of roofing. Wash- 
ington and Oregon have for many years held the lead in shingle pro- 
duction, and together in 1920 manufactured 83 per cent of the total 
output. (Fig. 16.) 


TABLE 40.—Reported production of shingles, 1917-1920. 


2 pave 
Number of Stee mills report Quantity reported (thousands of pieces). 
State. 
1920 1919 1918 1917 1920 1919 1918 1917 

United States 1,052 | 1,619 | 6,156,416 | 9,192, 704 | 5,690, 182 | 8,696, 513 
Washington............... 158 230 | 4, 847, 105 | 7,095,122 | 4,238,714 | 6,313, 364 
ML. wane e eee cenennene 25 42 288, 721 530, 066 281, 138 481, 353 
JUL ae See 44 55 211, 503 300, 784 272, 866 453, 819 
California Sp Ae SR ee 20 41 167, 130 191, $1 146, 071 261, 434 
i a ae ee 100 150 140, 038 188, 576 87, 193 166, 101 
ne eee 48 69 | 116,678] 144,173 | 148,565 | 208,907 
SS even 37 49 | 67,689} 128,286] 102,725] 143,792 
Ls ne ae 63 73 64, 479 96, 928 91, 907 151, 726 
CORBIS. . ... eos censosee- 37 116 59, 058 114, 806 46, 395 112, 430 
North Carolina 66 110 47, 403 92, 139 48, 080 73, 703 
ee a ee 60 94 32, 615 62, 241 50, 065 54, 735 
DE ieee one fae nn A 4 7 25, 211 22, 657 32, 893 52, 631 
1 a eee ee 16 32 22, 34, 002 18, 431 39, 261 
La EE 35 44 19, 770 98, 937 25, 870 59, 927 

All other States (see Sum- 

mary, p. —) 339 507 46, 158 92, 156 
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